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SHEEP WASHING. 


By G. A. SORRICK. 


USKIN tells about several beau- 
R tiful streams in the southern 

part of England, whose limpid 
water formerly gave health and cheer 
to passers-by as it leaped from rock 
to boulder, sprinkling the air with 
coolness and lining the banks of the 
brooks with strips of living green; 
and that now these same_ brooks 
exhale noisome odors and even death 
from their festering surface, for they 
have been clogged up with refuse 
from factories, where swiftly flying 
wheels are turning out products we 
think we need for our physical well- 
being. A thing of beauty and health- 
giving power has been changed to a 
thing of ugliness with death lurking 
beneath its surface. Such too often is 
the result of our boasted modern 
improvements; if not physical death, 
death at least to the opportunity to 
have many experiences in life become 
pleasant memories. 

The noise of the factory where wool 
is woven into cloth can never become 
so dear to our memories as did the 
long-drawn-out whirr of the spinning 
wheel, mingled with the low lullaby of 


our grandmothers, as they slowly 
walked from the spindle to the large 
wheel to quicken its dying motion and 
back again to the spindle to hold the 
twisting strands to its end. Nor can 
the modern wool-scouring machine 
ever gather around it associations so 
pleasant as did the old-fashioned way 
of washing the wool while still on the 
back of the sheep. 

Sheep washing has twined around 
it many of the pleasant memories of 
spring time in the country during the 
beautiful month of May. With it is 
associated reddening clover, songs of 
birds, and the daily changing of ver- 
dure of countless forest-clad hillsides. 
The light green is being changed into 
darker and darker green, as Nature, 
the master painter, puts more green 
upon her palette. The verdure is 
assuming that hue so restful in mid- 
summer, when the sun in its long siege 
has driven birds and beetles to the 
woods, where they fill the cool recesses 
of the forest with their melody. With 
sheep washing also mingles the bleat- 
ing of the sheep and the Swish! swish! 
of the wavelets as they chase each 
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other up the yellow sandy beach of 
the lake, so quietly resting between 
the surrounding hills. 

What man who, when a boy, has 
helped wash the sheep in one of the 
beautiful lakes of Ohio can ever for- 
get it? As memory harks back to 
those times, he recalls the signs by 
which he knew it was time to wash 
sheep. When the white-oak leaf was 
as large as a squirrel’s foot and not 
unlike it in shape; when the light 
green hickory had _ tossed to the 
ground its resinous turbans, which 
had so securely shut out the winter’s 
storms; when the swallow had just 
begun to swing through the air in fes- 
toonlike ares, uttering its Twitter! 
twitter! as it flew to a stake in a 
nearby rail fence to rest its almost 
tireless wings; when the whippoorwill, 
perched upon the garden fence (after 
twilight had made everything indis- 
tinct and dreamy), sent forth his plain- 
tive Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will! 
then he knew it was sheep washing 
time, that the lake had become warm 
enough to plunge the sheep into it 
without chilling the bearer of the 
woolly fleece. Then, too, he had tried 
the water himself and found it warm. 

For weeks he had been waiting for 
the great event. The thought of it had 
cheered him when his fingers had 
become tired trying to obey the com- 
mand to “drop no fewer than 3 nor 
more than 4 grains of corn just where 
the furrows cross.” It made the pain 
endurable when his toes struck a 
sharp stone, instead of printing their 
outline in the soft earth, as he trudged 
through the furrow with a small 
bucket of corn on one arm. He knew 
that corn-planting came just before 
sheep washing, and he knew too that 
it had to be done before he could take 
a day off for play. When he sees the 
last row of corn covered and hears the 
metallic ring, as the “ coverers ” (the 
larger members of his own and neigh- 
boring families, who had often been 
following him so closely that his heels 


were often in danger of being struck) 
strike their shining hoes on a stone to 
knock the dirt off, he forgets his stone 
bruises, the aching fingers and his 
backache, and is ready to bound to 
the field to get the sheep. 

While the owner of the herd of 
sheep prepares the things necessary 
for the washing the boy takes a pan 
filled with salt and goes to the field 
to fetch the sheep. No sooner do the 
sheep catch sight of the familiar pan 
and hear the liquid Sheep, sheep, 
sheepy! as the call floats out upon the 
wind and is carried to every part of 
the field, than they come scampering 
and ba-ahing from every hill and hill- 
ock toward him till he is the centre of 
a lot of noisy, pushing creatures. The 
turbulent waters of a swoolen river, 
wandering far from their usual con- 
fines, beat scarcely less violently 
against the newly formed island than 
does this flood of living wool beat 
against the youthful shepherd on 
every side. Now he has to be careful 
not to have his bare feet trampled and 
skinned by the sharp hoofs of the 
besiegers. An occasional blow on the 
head of the most venturesome ones 
usually keeps the flock at a little dis- 
tance and saves his toes from serious 
harm until he has led his flock to the 
road, where the father and a neighbor 
who has been asked to help are wait- 
ing with old clothes under their arms 
to start the sheep toward the place 
for washing them. 

After the road is reached the sheep 
are no longer led but driven. The 
cloud of dust (if it has not rained for 
some time), rising from the many feet 
like a cloud of incense from a moving 
altar, obscures the view of objects by 
the roadside and marks the course 
taken by the flock as plainly to the 
farmers working on the neighboring 
hills as did the “ cloud by day ” that of 


the Israelites. Though view is ob- 
structed, sound is not shut out, for 
now and then comes the clear, decisive 
uttered just be- 


“Bob! Bob White!” 
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fore the brown coated and white 
crested quail drops into the roadside 
bramble from a rail, a few rods ahead 
of the flock, where he remains until 
the tumult subsides, when we can 
again hear his sweet call until we have 
passed beyond sound of his voice. 
While enclosed in this moving tent 
of dust the boys’ minds teem with 
what they will do when the lake is 
reached. One will grab the strongest 
lamb, rush to the lake, douse it into 
the water, and thus initiate it into the 
process of sheep washing. Another 
will hit the old rams over the head 
if they attempt to escape from the pen 
before they are washed. They will cut 
short the croaking of any bullfrog that 
dares to open his mouth within stone 
However, long before 
half of the possible plans of enjoy- 
ment are gone over by the boys, the 
sheep pen appears at the edge of the 
lake and Fancy’s train is broken. 
The sheep appear to know what to 
expect, for they are beginning to get 
wild. It often takes the utmost effort 
of men, boys and dog to get the sheep 
into the pen. The usually potent salt 
pan has by this time lost its power to 
attract and the sheep must be forced 
into the enclosure. None must be per- 
mitted to break through the line of 
drovers on three sides of them, for if 
one breaks away from the flock the 
rest will follow; and *woe to the boy 
who thinks to stop the flight by run- 
ning in front of them, for the chances 
are he will be brushed aside or 
knocked down and run over by every 
member of the flock before he is per- 
mitted to rise again—for sheep follow 
each other “ like a flock of sheep.” 
The sheep pen is merely a corral 
enclosed on three sides with a board 
fence extending to the water’s edge 
and continued with poles extending 
above the water out into the lake until 
a point is reached where the water is 
too deep for the sheep to wade around. 
The water serves the purpose of a 
fence on the fourth side. This struc: 


ture had been built by the man whose 
land joined the lake, to accommodate 
his neighbors and to make a little 
money for himself. He generally 
charged a cent a head for the hundred 
sheep it would hold at one time. After 
the sheep were safely gotten into the 
pen, some clump of bushes on the 
shore usually served the same purpose 
as does the bath house of a seaside 
resort. Emerging from the improvised 
bath house, clad only in some old gar- 
ments, the sheep washer is ready to 
begin his work. He goes into the pen, 
grabs a sheep out of the struggling 
flock, lugs it kicking into the lake 
until where it cannot reach bottom, 
when its struggles cease and it is eas- 
ily managed. The wool being so light 
until it is soaked with water, the sheep 
floats with just its nose and back 
sticking out of the water. The only 
protest it now offers to its scouring is 
the bleating, often cut short by some 
wavelet rushing into its mouth as the 
creature tries to give voice to its objec- 
tion to the scrubbing. ‘The sheep 
washer begins at the neck or near the 
head of the sheep. He takes a bunch 
of wool between his hands, presses it, 
releases it and presses it again, just 
as we do to clean a sponge. The water 
at first becomes a milky white as it is 
squeezed from the wool, and each 
bunch of wool is thus gone over until 
the milky stream no longer flows from 
the action of the hands, when the 
sheep is washed. It is now directed to 
the shore outside of the pen. This is 
done as easily as we would float a 
square of ice to the edge of the lake, 
but the moment a sheep with long 
wool reaches the shore it has to be 
helped; for the wool is so full of water 
that the sheep’s legs are not strong 
enough to carry the weight of the 
water-soaked wool, and if it should 
fall to the sand all the work would 
have to’ be done over again; so it is 
held until it reaches a plat of grass 
or until some of the water runs out 
of the Wool. The sheep then trots off 
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to its washed fellows, doubtless glad 
the ordeal is over. Again there is a 
commotion in the pen and another 
unwilling, struggling mass of wool is 
carried to the lake; another sheep 
floating in the water; another one 
straggling up the bank, and another, 
until the pen is empty and everything 
is ready for the return journey. 

But, before we leave the lake, we 
must not forget the part the boys had 
in the matter—for every boyfelt that 
sheep washing was as much for his 
pleasure as to make the wool bring a 
higher price. As Memory repaints the 
scene, we see him boldly grabbing a 
frightened lamb at the imminent peril 
of having his bare feet and shins 
scratched by the frantically flying feet 
of the captive or his arms bruised by 
the budding horns of the future ram, 
for the lambs with horns must be the 
first to be scoured: only such an one 
is fit for his first exploit, no other can 
sufficiently test his mettle. We hear 
his merry laugh as the plaintive bleat- 
ing is drowned by some unruly wave 
and see him lead his dripping burden 
to the shore as proud as a hero of bat- 
tles, for he has just washed the largest 
lamb of the flock. We hear him yell, 
“Sheep in the water!” as some daring 
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ram attempts to swim around the 
poles projecting into the lake—thus 
escaping the scrubbing that is await- 
ing him. I see him whirling a stone 
at the red-shouldered blackbird, pour- 
ing forth a melody of music as the 
wind idly swings it to and fro on the 
highest bow of the swamp-oak grow- 
ing at the edge of the lake. I see him 
search for the flattest stone, to send 
bounding over the placid bosom of the 


lake. I see him listen to the bullfrog 
in the black ooze of the lake as it 


calls “ Brother John! how deep? how 
deep?” and hears the answer, “ Knee 
deep, knee deep!” or _ perchance, 
“where’s O’Rourke, O’Rourke?” and 
gets the answer, “Got drunk! got 
drunk!” in very positive tones. I also 
hear his ready response as the father 
calls: “ Last sheep washed—get ready 
for home, boys.” 

After the wet clothes of men and 
boys have been changed for dry ones, 
the sheep are slowly driven homeward 
to the pasture, where they are to 
remain some ten days for their wool 
to become dry enough to be packed 
away when shorn and yet not long 
enough for it to get its natural oil 
again. 


THE FISHER BOATS. 


By FRANK 


The boats sail into the break of day— 
Out into the day they sail ; 

The sullen clouds in the sky are gray 
And the winds they sob and wail ; 

Oh! the winds they sob to the fisher 

folk, 

And the sea is loath to give; 

But, calm or blow, the boats must go, 
That the fisher folk may live. 
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Back into the night the boats return— 
Into the gathering night; 
And the homeward bows the whitecaps 
spurn 
And turn them to left and right; 
Oh! the boats come back to the waiting 
ones, 
And the boding hearts grow bold; 
For, work or play, the hearts grow gay 
With the gift the sea has doled. 
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JOE. 


THE OPTIMIST OF YELLOW GULCH. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


UT few of the men who frequented 
B the Yellow Gulch Saloon could 

say how long Old Joe had worked 
on the Dorothy lode, and they never 
told; but it had been years—so many 
years his beard had changed from 
brown to grey, and then to white, and 
that his walk was heavy and it some- 
times’ seemed as if he had lost a little 
of the splendid faith that had always 
buoyed him up. He was dismounting 
from his scrawny burro in front of the 
saloon, making sure as he touched the 
ground that his little sack of ore was 
safe. 

“ Mornin’, Joe,” said Bill Devere, as 
bad a man as the district knew; “and 
how’s the Dorothy? ” 

Old Joe came close, with consider- 
able elation in his face and with a con- 
fidential air, and almost whispered to 
Devere: “She’s lookin’ fine, as fine as 
silk: fluorine stains, by Jolly! and 
showin’s of sylvanite.” Then a half- 
restrained wistfulness showed through 
his eager confidence: “If it’s really 
come at last, and I get back East to see 
the little one the claim is named for, 
Bill, Old Joe’ll bring you back the best 
16-shot, retrieving and all-round pocket 
gun that’s for sale beyond the Missis- 
sip’. See you later,” he added with a 
nod, as he started for the thousandth 
time for the office of the only assayer 
in the camp, whose threshold he had 
done so much from week to week to 
wear away. 

A few minutes later, when he broke 
into the fumes and the smoke of the 
Yellow Gulch dispensatory, even some 
of the sleepiest of the habitués seemed 
to take an interest in the latest from 
the Dorothy. Before he could get near 


the bar, a cattleman cried out to the 
one-leggéd proprietor: “Drinks for all 
hands! Mr. Dot-and-Carry-One!” and 
motioned Joe to a seat at his table. 
Thereupon, with a gravity born of the 
solemn nature of his calling, the old 
chap with the wooden leg proceeded to 
dole out to everybody present the near- 
est thing to eternal punishment that 
he had been able to procure. Yellow 
Gulch whiskey at its best was of that 
stripe whereof many an all-night cus- 
tomer complained that no amount of it 
ever got him “to even feeling good.” 
For many years Old Joe had tasted 
nothing different, and, although he did 
not realize and would have resented 
the fact that some one generally paid 
for him, it was none the less the truth. 

Joe was a favorite in the camp; his 
cheerful persistence and unwavering 
hope at times caused his friends to get 
around a corner and tap their brain 
cavities in a suggestive way, but in all 
his experience he had from them noth- 
ing but such encouragement as they 
dared to feed the flame of his fancy 
with. It was almost a pathetic sight 
to watch him at times showing Bill 
Devere, whose life he had once saved 
by hiding him in his cabin, the latest 
find of stained and streaky rock that 
was to himself like the jasper walls of 
Paradise. Once in a while he would tell 
those who had his closer confidence 
about the grandchild Dorothy, who had 
locked her little arms about his neck 
when he told her of his going far away 
and with bitter tears had refused to ~ 
be comforted. All the tenderness that 
lay dormant in his listener’s nature 
went out to the eager and garrulous 
old man who was as full of plans and 
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ambitions as a lad. It was even told 
that some of the returns from the o¢ca- 
sional stringers and infinitesimal pock- 
ets of rich ore from the Dorothy had 
been salted by Bill’s liberality and the 
connivance of the assayer. Once in a 
while Old Joe would come to camp and 
look for such work as he could find to 
do—just as a change, he said—though 
everybody knew that up in his wind- 
swept cabin the flour was ont of the 
bin and only the string of the bacon 
could be found. It was a sort of pride, 
strangely flavored with the milk of 
human kindness, that had always 
looked out that Joe had never come to 

vant, and there was always something 
for him to do when his need drove him 
out of his old retreat. 

The potion of strong drink had been 
swallowed by each of the crowd of loaf- 
ers in the Yellow Gulch, and the owner 
had stumped away to his lunch, leav- 
ing in charge of the bar the new man 
from Troublesome—a cavernous-eyed 
creature who coughed raspingly and 
smiled with occasional bitterness at 
anything of a humorous nature. To- 
day he was feeling worse than ever, 
and Durb Newell prophesied that he 
was going to talk. He had been in 
Yellow Gulch a week, and, although 
with apparently keen eyes and sharp 
ears, had scarcely spoken a word. He 
was not likely to be much of a favorite 
unless he panned out a great deal bet- 
ter, and very soon. Today he seemed 
more than ever morbid and unsociable; 
his presence was not conducive to 
hilarity, and it was some time before 
Old Joe’s voice found courage to make 
itself heard across the dingy room. But 
as he warmed with his perennial enthu- 
siasm, Antone, the new man, began to 
listen, with his disagreeable smile in 
evidence. 

“She certain is lookin’ fine,’ Old Joe 
went on; “ yesterday I struck a patch 
of fluorine that’s mighty sure to open 
into something good; them Boston men 
that was here a couple vears ago” (it 


was really six) “ said I needn’t look for 
pay ore till I was in 200 feet; that’s 
where I am, and, somehow, I feel as if 
my hardest work was mostly done.” 

Some one asked the usual question at 
this point in the talk: “ What’ll you 
do if you get the real stuff, Joe?” 

Old Joe for a moment seemed to 
think, slowly rubbing his hands 
together—hands that were hard and 
crushed and marred, but glorified with 
unselfish toil: “Im gettin’ old myself; 
the money won't do me but little good; 
but by Jolly! it’s goin’ to be worth all 
the knocks I’ve took to see the light in 
the little one’s eves when her old Uncle 
Joe planks down the gold for her to 
use—that’s what it is.’ Then, with a 
visible uncertainty in his face, as he 
saw that Antone had taken the place of 
the more friendly proprietor, he said 
to the men about him: “I want you 
all to have one with Joe,” and 
approached the bar. “ It'll be all right 
with the boss,” he said to the bar- 
tender; “ LT always run a little account.” 

“Tf it’s all right with the boss,” was 
the sarcastic reply of Antone, “ you 
wait till he gets back. I don’t want no 
free drinks took out of my wages.” 

Old Joe hardly knew what to say, 
but at last he spoke, with a sort of 
apology in his tone: “ What’s the mat- 
ter, now? Ain't I always paid my 
bill?” 

The cavernous eyes of the new man 
glowed with hidden wrath—a wrath 
born of his disposition to array himself 
against any one who showed a smiling 
face. “The matter is this,” he said; 
“they’s a good many drinks you’ve had 
that never has been paid for—just 
wiped off the slate; you don’t work me 
any further’n the boss’s orders go, and 
he hasn’t said nothing to me about 
your account. You come in here from 
the old hole-in-the-ground mine that 
you've been gophering in, instead of 
doing a man’s work, and you talk as if 
you owned the place.” 





(Here two or 


three tried to stop his talk by shaking 
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their heads, frowning at him and in 
other ways warning him against going 
on. He appeared not to notice them.) 
“Every one in the camp knows, and 
you'd know yourself if you had a lick 
of sense, that that old claim isn’t worth 


a second mortgage on a faro joint. 
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appointed chairman with 
growing bitterness: 

“You take my advice and start for 
home, if vou’ve got any home; the little 
girl’ you’re always running on about 
must be old enough to be a grand- 
mother by this time, and she quit look- 


proceeded 








“If you had a lick of sense,” he went on savagely, ‘‘ you'd know that that old claim 
isn't worth a second mortgage on a faro joint!”’ 





They go on giving vou glad talk in 
hopes you might happen to stumble on 
something to help the camp.” 

No one had said a word, for astonish- 
ment had made them dumb: they were 
looking at Old Joe’s face, which was 
a picture of consternation, and the self- 


ing for you a good many years ago. 
I'm just talking for your own good— 
telling you the truth as a pleasant sur- 
prise. You can’t get ten cents for the 
claim, but I'll give a dollar to help buy 
a ticket and send you back East before 
it’s too late; don’t you forget it, you 
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might just as well look for an Irishman 
in a Jew church as to hunt for pay ore 
on Jackson's Hill.” And he slammed 
the bottle of imitation House of Com- 
mons back to its usual place—appar- 
ently unconscious of the effect his 
words had made. 

At last the cattleman spoke, barely 
anticipating Bill Devere (who was try- 
ing to say something and couldn’t): 
“You gentlemen have listened to what 
has been said. There isn’t any sense 
in talking to a fool like that. What do 
you say if we all adjourn to the Thirst 
Parlors in the next block, where they 
know enough to be decent? ” 

Every man in the place shoutéd his 
approval of the sudden transfer of pat- 
ronage, except Joe, who seemed 
stunned and dazed. The face of 
Antone was a study as he watched the 
gradual departure of the crowd—some 
of whom, the best customers, asked for 
and settled their accounts before leav- 
ing. It was Bill who took Old Joe 
with a strange gentleness by the arm 
and led him forth, but nothing that he 
could say had any effect in changing 
his determination to return at once to 
the mine. 

“T reckon,” he said, as he untied bis 
burro, “that he’s the only man that’s 
told me the truth in a heap of years. 
You chaps have all been mighty good 
to me, and I’ve always wanted to 
square a lot of things you’ve done; but 
the game is up. He says the little one 
is old and grey by this time, like Joe, 
and I guess he’s right, but if I had died 
last winter when you fellows was 
steering me through the pneumony, she 
would always have been the same to 
me.” 

There were tears on his face—pitiful 
tokens of an old man’s sorrow—as he 
climbed into his rude saddle, waved his 
hand weakly at Bill, and rode away 
with his head bent forward on his 
breast. 

The wooden-leggéd man was crazed 
at the sight of the empty room into 
which he entered upon his return; the 
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sullen talk he was able to get from 
Antone only increased his trouble; if 
he had not been a one-leggéd man he 
would have kicked him into the street. 
This was manifestly impossible, and, 
knowing that somewhere handy in his 
clothing his assistant carried a wicked 
little knife, he held his peace; when his 
old customers came back he would 
make short work of discharging him. 
He determined to wait until they came; 
he had once exchanged a few shots 
with his rival of the Thirst Parlors, 
and did not think well of intruding 
upon his premises in search of his lost 
flock. 7 

For a day and a half this state of 
affairs continued: the Thirst Parlors 
were crowded, and, as a sign of appre- 
ciation of the patronage, champagne 
punch was served the second evening. 
Every one looked for trouble at the 
proper time, for the one-leggéd man 
was old at gun-play and would be 
pretty apt to make work for the cor- 
oner when he turned himself loose. 

At noon of the second day, when the 
citizens confidently expected that 
shooting might begin at any time, a 
range rider of the Lazy H outfit came 
down the long one street and pulled 
up in front of the Post Office, to 
announce that Old Joe had hung him- 
self to the roof timbers of the Dorothy 
tunnel, and had apparently been dead 
for a day or two. 

The first thing done was to detail 
three men to see that no one left the 
Yellow Gulch until further orders, and 
a wagon and several men, hastily sum- 
moned by the coroner, left at once for 
the mine. A little after 4 o’clock they 
returned with the body of the old man. 
The day was clear and cold, and, as the 
covering over him was removed by the 
coroner, frost could plainly be seen 
in his scanty hair. It was evident that 
he had hung himself as soon as he had 
reached the mine, and while the words 
of Antone were possessing his soul. 

They were but rude men who stood 
about his body, yet touched with infi- 
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nite pity as they thought of the battle 
he had lost. Word was passed to the 
guard at the Yellow Gulch and in a 
few minutes they came with Antone, 
whose face was white with such a 
mortal fear as never comes to noble 
minds. What they would do with him, 
no one knew; but he expected death, 
and cringed and shivered like a worth- 
less cur. Some one shouted that he 
had a rope, and a sullen murmur that 
meant an outbreak began to rise: then 
it suddenly ceased as the voice of the 
cattleman began to be heard. No one 
had ever known him to talk, except in 
a conversational way; but the editor of 
The Weekly Brand had said that in old 
times he had stumped Kansas in a 
campaign for the office that had given 
him a start in the race for riches. He 
had long been too well fixed to pay any 
attention to politics. Standing in the 
midst of the group of men and women 
that comprised all the able-bodied 
of the place, he lifted his hand for 
silence and began to talk with a clear 
and ringing voice: 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “we have 
known Old Joe for many years; we 
have realized that his dreams were all 
that gave strength to his arm and lit 
his face with smiles; we felt how delu- 
sive and intangible and yet how beau- 
tiful a thing it was that led him on, 
sustaining him as no reality could do. 
It did us good to see what paths of end- 
less and cheerless toil grew pleasant 
in his sight, and we recognized in his 
unfailing confidence the hand of a mer- 
eiful Providence. 

“ Till a couple of days ago—until the 
miserable devil yonder took it upon 
himself to speak from the fullness of a 
bitter heart—who has ever failed to 
listen to Old Joe’s tales of luck so soon 
to come, with the show of interest and 
kindly words that sent him on his way 
with new content? Into how many 
eyes unwonted tears have come at the 
story of the little one beyond the great 
river—of the Dorothy, who was still 
to him the sobbing child that kissed 
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him Good-bye over thirty years ago! 
A dozen letters have come to me from 
her in the last five years, and in each 
of them she sent money for the old 
man, imploring that he should not be 
told of it. To have known it, would 
have cleared away the mist that soft- 
ened the ‘little landscape of his life’ 
and wreathed with smiling shapes the 
black abyss of failure that awaited 
him. 

“It seemed to us that a wonderful 
angel went with him, hand in hand— 
lighting his pathway, warning all 
phantoms of despair, glorifying with 
celestial radiance the dark and gloomy 
tunnel in which he toiled. We are far 
from being reverent men; yet I think 
we have many times thanked God for 
the shining one we know as Hope. As 
if smitten by a coward blow, we saw 
her vanish from his sight at the words 
of the man who listens with fear and 
trembling to my voice: darkness came 
over the old man’s face that afternoon 
as the merciless truth was told him out 
of wrath and spite; and when his hand 
went out, as so many times before, to 
the one that had never failed him yet, 
he found no answering touch—no help 
—no Hope. And so he hung himself, 
going into the shadow land for relief 
from the blackness of his new despair. 

“What would become of us if we 
knew ourselves—if we only saw the 
naked truth—if the shapes that wait 
for us a little way beyond stood forth 
in the light of day? The world is full 
of things we never see; of evil things 
whose sight would rob us of the little 
happiness we find. How many of you 
are rich? And yet who does not hope 
to be? Because the hills around are 
bare and clouds of sand sweep over 
the rainless land, shall we say that our 
place is beside the still waters, 
amongst the idle and effete? Shall the 
spirit of 49 die out of our common- 
wealth, the spirit that led the slow pro- 


_ cession of hopeful pioneers across the 


deserts and the battle-grounds of sav- 
ages? This cannot come to pass: We 
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must walk at times in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, but, like the Pil- 
grim, shall fear no evil. The man that 
starts at shadows is out of the race; 
the pony that looks for gopher and 
badger-holes is a worthless brute. We 
put our hand to the plough, and we 
must not turn back. We must follow 
the leading of the Beautiful One, whose 
love is ours, whose tears, perhaps, if 
flope nity weep, fall on our resting 
place at last. ' 

“ And now what shall we do with the 
man who thrust the spear into Old 
Joe’s side? To hang him, to put him 
out of his misery, would be a most mer- 
ciful thing; his punishment is a part 
of every breath he draws. His life is 
without Hope: you may see it in his 
face; the fires of evil thoughts are 
smouldering in his soul. No one that 
knows him can say that they ever 
heard him laugh, except as demons 
laugh, as hyenas laugh when they 
grope for dead men’s bones. What he 
has done for Old Joe he is doing for 
himself; he will die like a snarling dog 
in some unhallowed spot, and the world 
will be better for his death. Start him 
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out on the trail beyond the town and 
let him never show his face to us again. 
Let us not forget, when the Beautiful 
One comes into our hearts again, with 
strength for our toil and courage for 
storms along the way, that Hope is the 
best of our Maker's gifts to men. 

“ When we have laid Old Joe to rest, 
we should remember the lesson of his 
life: that happiness is not born of tri- 
umph, or sorrow of defeat. We shall 
never know how many times the old 
man’s tears have fallen in his lonely 
cabin on the hill, but never without the 
presence of the messenger that lifts us 
out of our despair. If he could have 
died with the fullness of her sympathy 
wrapping him round about, it would 
have been a mercy that he did not 
have: it was not to be. Old Joe is 
dead. God rest his soul!” 

They watched Antone to the turn of 
the trail that led him out of sight, and 
the one-leggéd man, who had with 
much labor followed the crowd, drew 
a long breath of relief, as if at least one 
of the devils of the Yellow Gulch 
Saloon had been cast out for evermore. 


IN SUMMER WOODS. 


There are’ snatches of song where the winds run along, 
And a hustling and rustling the treetops among, 

And a swaying and swinging, and playing and springing, 
As if to some gala-day place they were winging, 

Like children all fairily, airily drest 


In their holiday best. 


But the place for their play is right here where they stay; 
They’re just funning at running away and away; 
They are playing to grieve me, and halfway deceive me, 
By making believe they are going to leave me, 
Where I lazily, hazily look at the sky, 

And the clouds passing by. 


And I dream and I drowse, and I dream and arouse, 

Where Summer, the easeful and peaceful, keeps house, 

And where stately old trees softly bend in the breeze, 

And play pranks to put pigmies like me at their ease, 

And where sing, in their merriest, cheeriest moods, 
The winds of the woods. 


Cedar Bayou, Texas. 


Joun P. SJOLANDER. 
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F I didn’t know you knew and 
T: appreciated horses, I’d let some one 
else show you my stables; but a 
man who has made for himself the 
reputation on the turf that you have, 
understands what a horse is, and there’s 
a pleasure in showing one to you. This 
big black beauty with his foretop tum- 
bled over his eyes—snorting and try- 
ing to tear his stall down—is Scottish 
Chief; paced when he was a week old; 
and, if he fulfils the promise he’s giv- 
ing now, his speed will make work for 
the bookies soon. ‘This,little bay filly? 
Oh, that’s Our Jennie. You’ve heard 
of Jennie? She crowded the world’s 
record in that big trotting match, 
slipped, stretched a sinew and has 
never been fit to go before the public 
since. And here’s my favorite—Yan- 
kee Bill, the runner. No, he’s not 
what you'd call handsome, but look at 
those withers! Short between withers 
and hips, that’s strength; long under- 
side from fore legs to hind, that means 
reach; and, for speed, that’s mostly in 
a horse’s head. You and I know that; 
but many a man who thinks he knows 
horse looks everywhere but at an ani- 
mal’s head where the real speed lies. 
A racer can shave a pedigree as long 
as the line of David, but if he has : 
~ head with small eyes set back in 
I don’t want him. How do I come to 
ich anything about David and those 
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old scriptural facts? Why, because I 
studied ’em, bad luck to ’em! for many 
a vear. Time to tell you when I was 

pious as all that? Sure! Though 
I guess it is much the same story as 
any man’s life would make. Up when 
you think you’re down and down when 
you're sure you're up. 

You’d never believe, looking at me 
6 ft. in my socks and tipping the scales 
somewhere above 200—you wouldn’t 
believe I once wore the colors, as reck- 
less a little jock as ever wore a chin 
strap. I was only a boy then, and, 
though I never felt a thrill of fear in 
a curve jam, I used to stay dewn at 
the stables for hours, just dreading 
the look, half sorrow, half disgust, that 
my beautiful mother would give me 
after a race. She was a born aristo- 
crat, and, though she wanted spirited 
horses and a handsome turnout when 
she went driving, she abhorred the 
labor and financial schemes of the 
track; and I was a very little boy when 
my father explained to me that, in my 
mother’s presence, hoof scoops, rub 
rags, ankle bandages and the like of 
that were never to be mentioned. I 
think my father was the ablest man to 
get speed from a trotter or pacer that 
I ever knew. When he stepped in a 
sulky and took the reins in his hands, 
if there was any go in a horse, it was 
going to do its best then, When he’d 
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won some race that nobody thought 
his horse could more than escape the 
distance flag in, he’d look like a king, 
while admiring men and the pretty 
ladies who know enough to appreciate 
good driving crowded round him; but 
when my mother came, he’d just seem 
to shrink in size and stand with a 
sneaking, hang-dog expression, while 
she congratulated him with a forced 
smile on her scornful mouth and a 
look of proud endurance in her soft, 
dark eyes that I had learned to know 
so well. She had rebelled against my 
riding from the day of my first race; 
and Nature aided her by making me 
stretch up into a tall, rawboned lad 
who was soon overweight for a jock; 
and she again carried her point, when, 
much against my will, I was sent away 
to prepare myself for a college course, 
that I might eventually become a min- 
ister of what she called the Estab- 
lished Church. 

“Your mother’s brother was rector 
of one of the finest churches in Rich- 
mond,” my father explained; “he’d 
been a bishop, too, if he hadn’t laid 
aside his surplice, buckled his knap- 
sack in its place and closed his white 
hand over a powder blackened musket, 
instead of the silver of the communion 
service, “Iwas as well he was shot 
before the Civil War ended, as he 
didn’t live to see his family poorer 
than any of the slaves they had owned. 
Your mother never would have mar- 
ried a Yankee, if the family had not 
been utterly destitute.” 

Poor Father! Something he said to 
me, as I was leaving for school, threw 
some light on his reckless betting and 
carelessness of his own life. “ Never 
marry a woman who don’t love you, 
Harry,” he said—‘no matter how 


much you love her or what chance 
makes her willing to be your wife. It 
may be like a knife thrust in your 
heart to give her up, but so surely as 
you marry her, knowing she does not 
return your love measure for measure, 
just so surely will you feel that dagger 
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thrust every day of your life; and years 
of the pain will never harden you into 
indifference to it; and I believe it’s 
even worse for the wife who can’t love 
the man she has married.” He was 
silent a moment; then added almost 
fiercely: “For heaven’s sake, boy, be 
a gospel chin if your mother wants 
you to. Please her if you can—lI’ve 
utterly failed to. I know your heart 
isn’t in the sort of life she’s marked 
out for you and I’m afraid you won’t 
be much credit to the cloth—but for 
Mother's sake try it; I guess you'll 
come in with the ‘also ran,’ though.” 
So I studied theology, with my mind 
flying the track like an untrained colt; 
read Hebrew with my lips, while I 
drew pictures of dear little hornless 
jockey saddles on the margins of my 
text books. I remember that, during 
one of the class exams., a horse some- 
where outside gave a spirited neigh 
that shivered over my nerves like a 
bugle call, and in a second I had for- 
gotten solemn dean and gowned pro- 
fessor and was back in old Frisco, 
with the salt breeze of the Pacific in 
my face and the jingle of spurs in my 
ears. How long I sat, unconscious of 
the questions being fired at me, I don’t 
know; I believe Old Gabriel (as we 
called the president) thought I was in 
a trance, for he very leniently excused 
my inattention, as he afterward did a 
more flagrant falling from grace. 
After a time something wonderfully 
sweet, and sweetly wonderful, came 
into my life and made my exile less 
hard to bear. I was in love. So too 
were half the other students, and all 
with Old Gabriel’s only daughter, Dor- 
cas. Sunshine clung to her hair, merri- 
ment danced in her eyes, and even her 
pious father saw the absurdity of call- 
ing her by the prim, prayerful name 
of the maiden tailoress and modified 
Dorcas to “ Little Dorry.”* I sometimes 
thought she showed me more favor 
than the others, though there was no 
reason under the sun why she should, 
unless it was because she was all that 
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bound my heart, in the smallest de- 
gree, to the unfamiliar life I was lead- 
ing. 

But in those days I honestly tried to 
be what my mother wished me to be; 
and it was the fault of Addy Lammus 
(a sanctimonious junior whose head I 
once stepped on in a football rush) 
that, when I accepted his invitation to 
go with him for a drive, he never 
stopped till we were at the track 
where the races were being held. I 
had kept away from it, and didn’t 
know we were driving there till I 
looked up and saw the bunch of 
mounted jocks in their boots and col- 
ors, lined up waiting for the gate to 
rise. Then came the words that I 
believe would stir me if I were in my 
coffin—*They’re off!”—and the mangy 
little student at my side afterwards 
said I tore the reins from his hands 
and drove nearer the track than the 
law would allow or the policeman 
either, if I hadn’t run over him. Maybe 
I did all he said I did. All I know is 
that the weary grind of distasteful 
tasks fell from me like fetters and for 
one brief ecstatic moment I was borne 
on the Thud-a-ty—thud, thud, thud! of 
flying hoofs and heard the Swish of 
quirts and that quick, breathless word 
of command that no rider can give to 
perfection, unless he’s riding a race or 
in a cavalry charge. A scarlet coated 
lad on a jet black mount was well to 
the good, but a little roan with a jock 
in copper colors—one of Marcus 
Daly’s, I afterwards learned — was 
creeping up to him closer and closer, 
with that reserve speed for the last 
eighth that I could tell at a glance. 
Scarlet coat was riding as if for life, 
but the roan kept up that even, ever 
increasing speed; and, as they neared 
the wire, Lammus said I stood up in 
the carriage, swung my cap and roared 
in a voice that could have been heard 
at the college campus that I’d bet my 
bishopric, if ever I got one, that the 
roan would win. He did too; but I 
was called up and called down before 
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the faculty, and, besides some depriva- 
tions, was given my choice between 
preaching my first sermon before the 
assembled school or being expelled. 
For Mother’s sake I submitted to 
everything; and,in rummaging through 
the Bible for an appropriate text, I 
found this—in Job: 


“ Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast 
thou clothed his neck with thunder? . . . 
He paweth in the valley and rejoiceth in 
his strength; . . . . neither turneth he 
back from the sword.” 


I wrote out a pretty decent ser- 
mon from this verse—something that 
showed that man was as wild and 
unstable as an ungoverned horse, if 
he were not corralled by saving grace; 
and the whole thing was orthodox, 
being in reality a very courtier-like 
compliment to the Lord. On the morn- 
ing that I was to deliver it, I stepped 
on the platform, believing I should do 
myself credit in the eyes of the assem- 
bled students and preceptors. But as 
I looked over the hundreds of up- 
turned faces and slowly repeated my 
text, there rose before me such a 
vision of a horse in the splendor of his 
might—such a sense of man’s right to 
develop these noblest animals to the 
full extent of their powers; such a 
shock of hot, rebellious rage against 
the creeds and dogmas that would 
chain to the plough even the immortal 
mind of man, though every impulse of 
his soul urged him to quit the plough 
and try his speed—that I flung my 
carefully written sermon aside and 
spoke—slowly at first but with expres- 
sion in my words; my thoughts came 
crowding to my lips and I rapidly 
explained how the race track had 
improved the horse, in breeding, speed 
and care, and had raised his status in 
the world from a beast of burden to a 
powerful factor in the fortunes of 
men. I exposed the glaring untruth- 
fulness of the statements made in 
regard to cruelty to race horses; as 
any business man knows that an 
owner would not wilfully cause him- 
self the loss of hundreds of dollars, 
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and every horseman knows that the 
better his horse feels, not only phys- 
ically but also in temper, the better 
fitted is he for racing and winning. 
I drew a word picture of the glossy, 
spirited racer beside the weary, bony 
old dray horse. In defence of betting, 
I pointed to the great improvement in 
horses that could not have’ been 
brought about without the induce- 
ment of the money won on the turf. 
* But,” I continued, “ no man is obliged 
to bet. He is free (or should be) to 
place money on his own judgment or 
knowledge of a horse’s speed. He has 
no threat of divine displeasure or 
social scorn if he never wagers a cent. 
He don’t feel driven to hazard his 
money on a chance, as I do when I go 
to a church fair and stand with the 
grab bag before me and the minister's 
wife behind me. Yes; men put time 
and thought and money in the rearing, 
training and keeping of their expen- 
sive horses; and the sporting frater- 


nity pays them back = with their 
betting, if the horse be worth it. 


But we men here, we give time and 
study and money and we try our intel- 
lectual speed sometimes to the verge 
of insanity; for we must get ahead of 
the bunch and be something of a won- 
der. Then we'll get a rich church and 
a big salary that is paid by a congre- 
gation—not free to choose like the 
men who bet, but lashed into handing 
out their money by the fear of future 
punishment or the no less potent fear 
of being ostracized from the society of 
a certain class of people.” Then I took 
an abrupt turn and gave my reasons 
for believing that the fastest horse has 
not yet been timed; gave a few point- 
ers as to what constitutes a good race 
track and was explaining a new horse 
shoe with an inserted spring running 
from heel calks along the side of the 
shoe, when Old Gabriel shook off the 
spell that had seemed to petrify my 
listeners, as, rising to his feet, he 


stretched out his hands and solemnly 
thundered 


out: “*Some trust in 
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horses, and some in chariots: but we 
will remember the name of the Lord 
our God, ” 

I came back to myself with a jar 
and the perfect conviction that I was 
out of the race for graduation there; 
but through the half open door I 
caught a glimpse of a flushed girlish 
face and pair of eyes that flashed 
approval at me with a will that could 
not be mistaken. “T'was little Dorry; 
and, though I knew Id lost, yet that 
swift smile of hers made me feel that 
at least I had “also ran.” But a pale 
faced professor touched my arm, and 
I went to my room, thinking of my 
mother. Was it in answer to my 
thoughts that at my door a telegram 
was handed me that told me my father 
had been killed by a fall from a horse 
and my mother was very ill. I has- 
tened home, to find my mother with 
but the feeblest hold on life, which 
she would have let go, had it not been 
for her intense desire to see her boy 
once more. The shock of my father’s 
death had precipitated the fatal result 
of an incurable disease from which she 
had long been a sufferer. It was on 
the night that followed the burial of 
my father that she requested the nurse 
to leave us two alone together: 
“Dear,” she said feebly, “I've been 
wrong—terribly wrong. I wasn't sat- 


isfied to order my own life, but I 
wanted to take from others their 
sacred right of individuality and 


mould them after my own poor, unsat- 
isfactory pattern. No—don’t excuse 
me; for [ know now that it is far worse 
to rob one of the freedom of thought 
than to take their money by force or 
maltreat their bodies. Somehow, it all 
came so clearly before me when your 
father’s dead body was brought in 
here, with that look of anxious, timid 
shrinking still fixed upon his face that 
the habitual dread of my fault-finding 
and scorn had stamped there. And it 
was my egotistical selfishness that 
poisoned all the happiness life might 
have brought him. “was a_ poor 





























“Suddenly Red D. seemed seized with a desire to look back; and, in spite of his rider’s 
almost frantic efforts, the Lily passed him.”’ 
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excuse to claim that I carped and crit- 
icised others for their good or what I 
thought was for their good. But Oh! 
it seems written on the wall in letters 
of fire that I arrogated to my faulty, 
arrogant self the authority that God 
himself dare not assume; for he leaves 
the human soul free to work out its 
own development, even through what 
séems to humanity like utter ruin. 
Harry, if you value your mother’s 
peace in eternity, promise to choose 
and follow your vocation in life, unhin- 
dered by any past wishes of mine.” I 
know I should have told her I chose to 
please her and should have tried to 
make her look less hardly at what had 
been, but a purple shadow stole over 
her face, and, before I could call the 
nurse, she was gone. 

So my trial at the college, for con- 
tempt of all things sacred, never came 
off, and I have never seen the place 
since the night I left so hurriedly. I 
did love Little Dorrit and too truly to 
cause her the trouble any attempt of 
mine to continue our friendship would 
certainly have caused. I made the 
most of the string of horses left to me, 
and for ten years I followed racing— 
sometimes in one part of the country, 
sometimes in another, but always 
fairly successful. 

I was in a city where many a for- 
tune has been won and lost on the 
race track—Aye and things dearer 
than fortunes—honor, love, courage 
and faith—as those behind the scenes 
well know. Id somehow been up 
against it all that season; and now I 
was putting my dependence in a run- 
ner that was lightning when he'd go, 
but the worst sulker that ever looked 
through a bridle. He’d run once and 
made a bad fourth, and the next race 
he was under the wire and turned 
round watching the others come up. 
So I calculated that I’d not lose on 
him, even if he was third in the com- 
ing race—as his reputation was bad 
and the bets were 9 to 1 against him, 
in spite of his known speed. 
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While I was all taken up with try- 
ing to train the sulks out of him, a 
lady and gentleman walked up to me 
one day, and the lady held out a slim 
gloved hand and asked if I had forgot- 
ten Little Dorry? Forgotten? Let my 
heart, that had pulsed so evenly in the 
presence of all womankind since I 
parted with her and that was now 
pounding and tearing in its cage like 
some wild thing, speak for me and say 
if I had forgotten. But Oh! she was 
so stately, like some fragrant white 
lilv: she seemed so far removed from 
me and my brawny strength and deter- 
mined voice. The slender swell who 
accompanied her was more fitted for 
the life she must lead; and I knew how 
it was, even before she blushed so 
charmingly in introducing me to her 
friend, Mr. Stofer, and he addressed 
her as “Dorry,” as though it were 
quite a matter of course. So, though 
she told me her father was dead and 
she was visiting friends in the city 
and would be pleased to have me call, 
I remained away. But I could not 
keep her out of my mind. The battle 
of 10 years ago was being fought over 
again, in the soul of a man instead of 
a boy. I saw her every day; for Stofer 
was always to be seen among the 
touts, and, though there were often 
other ladies with him, Dorry never 
missed a day at the track. She always 
came and had a chat with me, and 
picked out of me a good deal about my 
life since I left her father’s teachings. 
She joked me about never having mar- 
ried, hinting that I had a sweetheart 
somewhere; and I figured that about 
the worst torture a man can endure, 
is to love a woman with every fibre of 
his being—to long for her love with 
every sense he is endowed with—and 
be compelled to see her daily with the 
man to whom she has given her heart, 
the man who is to call her his. 

She was about to return home—to 
prepare for her marriage, I judged; 
but remained one day longer than she 
had intended to, to watch the race in 
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which so much interest centered. And 
Oh! I was dead anxious to win that 
race. I hated the bragging owner of 
Jersey Lily, the favorite. I was bet- 
ting heavily on Red D., my sulky racer; 
and, most of all, I wanted Little Dor- 
rit to see my horse win by about 3 
lengths. Not that she’d care; but— 
well, we know what that desire is, we 
turfmen. When the day arrived and 
the race was announced, I think it was 
because my anxiety made me feel ner- 
vous that I slipped away from other 
owners and stood apart by myself to 
watch the race. At the start I saw 
Red D. shoot ahead like a rocket; the 
Jersey Lily, doing her best, was tak- 
ing his dust with each spring. Then 
the brute seemed seized with a sudden 
desire to look back; and, spite of his 
rider’s almost frantic efforts, the Lily 
passed him; then Alhambra, Kaiser 
Wilhelm, May Bells—Great Scott! was 
the whole field coming in ahead of 
him? Not quite, for he decided to 
move, and galloped in with the 5 or 6 
that came straggling under the wire. 
*Twas my Waterloo; but, before I had 
more than time to take it in, a warm, 
soft mite of a hand slid in mine and a 
tremulously sweet voice said: “O 
Harry! I did so want your horse to 
win! I’m so sorry—so sorry.” 

I didn’t realize how I gripped her 
little hand nor what a question I was 
asking her, as I blurted out: “Are 
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you as sorry as you would be for 
Stofer?” She lifted her eyes to mine 
and I saw they were brimming with 
tears (she afterwards said it was 
because I was cutting her fingers in 
two, the way I squeezed her rings in 
them); but what she said then was: 
“Stofer! Why it’s at his house I am 
visiting—his wife and I were old 
schoolmates. And she is the only 
one I ever told that I came down here 
because I saw in the papers that you 
were here. For I thought—because I 
was always thinking of you—maybe 
you hadn’t outgrown your boyish lik- 
ing for me; but you wouldn’t come and 
see me, and seemed so changed that 
I was going home and forget you— 
only I knew you were so disappointed 
in this race that I felt as though T 
must share your bitter hour with you 
—I—I would have left every one on 
earth to comfort you.” There was a 
crowd of people around us and I 
couldn’t more than look my soul into 
her eyes and choke out a word or two 
before a big, jolly trainer spied me 
and sang out: “Too bad D. has to be 
classed with the also ran;” then, as he 
‘ame nearer, “What in thunder are 
you looking as happy for as though 
you’d just broke the record and won 
a million? I believe you hedged on 
the Jersey Lily and won a fortune.” 
“No, I didn’t hedge,” I laughed, “ but 
there’s more than a fortune in the luck 
of ‘the also ran.’ ” 


WAR SHIELDS OF THE MOROS. 


By ENLISTED MAN.* 


With Drawings by the Author. 

HE writer was in the neat little 
town of Jolo when the Moro war 
commenced. When news was 

received that the lake tribes on Min- 
danao had taken up arms against the 
American troops and declared that 
they would fight to the death, I joined 

*In sending this article from the Philippines, the au- 
thor requested us to sign it as above—though we see no 


reason why he should wish to hide his identity in this 
way.—ED. 


one of the American columns which 
had been formed for the purpose of 
forcing a passage into the Moro 
regions. I visited the towns of Cotto- 
batto, Parang, Malabang, and several 
other military points at the sea, within 
a few miles of the lakes. There were 
United States troops at all of these 
stations, getting into readiness for a 
movement on the warring tribes. Many 
specimens of shields were brought to 
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light at this time, because the Amer- 
ican troops had secured the services of 
hundreds of friendly natives to accom- 
pany the various columns. These 
natives were to assist in the clearing 
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of trails with their bolos, acting as 
guides and doing general work about 
the camps. But all were more or less 
armed and the writer had an excellent 
opportunity to observe the shields car- 
ried by these people and the accom- 
panying cuts will give one an idea of 
the various types of shields employed 


by the native warring tribes. These 
are manufactured of wood, stone, 


ivory, shell, metals, water-buffalo horn 
and other substances. The commonest 
pattern of shield is presented in Fig. 1. 
It is designed entirely from wood. The 
hardest species of woods are selected 
and these abound freely in the island. 
There is a so-called iron wood which 
is very like a metal, and this close- 
fibered material is often utilized in the 
construction of these shields. This 
form of shield is carried by the poorer 
classes of warriors. One may see these 
ordinary wood shields hanging in the 
homes of the friendly natives. Amer- 
icans and others buy these shields and 
send them home as gifts. The wood 
shields are reduced from large, solid 
discs of wood, cut across a tree trunk. 
or from a slab or other large portion. 
The natives are inclined to be artistic 
when it comes to the finishing touches 
and apply many decorations. Often 
floral-like figures are laboriously 
carved into the wood. Sometimes the 
fronts of the shields are stained with 
the native dyes—reds, vellows and 
greens predominating. These colors 
often run when exposed to the wet and 
a weird combination of hues results. 
In Fig. 2 is shown a type of shield 
manufactured by attaching shells to a 
wood base. I saw quite a number of 
these shields. The shells are secured 
from the beach sands and thoroughly 
scraped and cleaned. They are then 
ready for boring little holes, through 
which little pins of wood or metal are 
inserted. The pins project through to 
the wood base and the shells are 
thereby. connected. In time one or 


more of the shells work loose and drop 
off. The shells are very strong and will 


~ 
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wreck almost any instrument that 
\ comes in contact with them. In Fig. 
3 we present one of that class of shields 
calculated to ward off the blows of an 
. enemy and to also serve in driving the 
foe away. The natives practice with 
these shields and the writer once saw 
“ft . two young fellows engaged in a mock 
contest of this sort. The idea seemed 
to consist in both warding off the 
enemy and puncturing him with the 
projecting points. The base of the 
shield is wood and into it is set a 
series of hard wood points. The story 
goes that these points are poisoned in anccacarmmenareel 
times of war. v sill at 

The method of gripping the shields 
is interesting. Nearly all of the shields 
are fitted with wood handles. I saw a 
few in which the handles’ were 
designed from metals or horn. But the 
shield must not be too weighty and the 
» native therefore keeps down bulk and 
weight by using light materials when- 
ever possible. In Fig. 4 we show a 
cluster of handles. The commonest 
type of wood handle is at A. It isa 
round piece for the handle, which piece 
sets into the base piece of wood and 
the latter is secured to the back of the 
shield by screws, nails or wood pegs. 
Another form of handle is shown at B, 
consisting of a looped piece attached 
as shown, on which a very firm grip 
may be had. Another style is shown 
‘ at C. 

It may appear singular, but it is a 
fact that the hideous types of shields 
serve the purpose intended for them. 
Some of the ferocious heads and fig- 
ures which the natives put on the faces 
of these shields are sufficient to startle 

any one—especially if the man behind 
the shield yells in the good, old-fash- 
ioned savage way and plies his spear 
or bolo in an energetic manner. For 
the fun of the thing, I arranged with 
oY & two braves to imitate the real war 
whoop and charge with shields. The 
shields used were of the fantastic and 
hideous pattern. When these men 
approached one another, with eyes 
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bulging out, uttering frightful yells 
and brandishing their spears, one 
could hardly avoid turning and run- 
ning. Fig. 5 shows one of the scare- 
head shields, in the jaws of which are 
inserted real fangs (found in the bone- 
yards of animals) and sometimes 
human teeth. One of the latter sort 
is shown in Fig. 6. The smaller teeth 
are human teeth, the native claiming 
them to be those of his enemy, whom 
he had destroyed. The protruding 
fangs were from some animal. These 
teeth, set into the fierce-looking face, 
make a very startling effect, the fea- 
tures of these faces being usually col- 
ored with various tints to enhance the 
fierceness. 

[I saw some costly ornamental 
shields and present (in Fig. 7) one of 
this class. There are pearl fisheries in 
the island of Mindanao and occasional 
gems are also found in the hills. These 
are often used for decorating the 
shields of the dattos. The datto rules 
his body of men like a king and the 
various dattos are controlled by the 
sultans. The shields and war weapons 
of the sultans and dattos are usually 
carried by servants. The sample in 
the sketch is an ordinary type of datto 
shield, on the front of which is placed 
various styles of rare stones, gems, 
shells, ete. The artistic plan of some 
of these shields is excellent and I have 
seen $100 gold refused for a shield of 
this type. You can buy the common 
sorts from a dollar up. There are also 
head shields, which are made of varied 
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compositions, such as metals, shells, 
etc. The sample in Fig. 8 is made from 
series of laps of sheet metal, usually 
brass. The sheet brass is laboriously 
cut into little pieces and linked; the 
work is very slow and weeks are con- 
sumed in making the helmet. The 
native keeps the shield well polished— 
a glistening object to dazzle the eyes 
of his opponent. There is also another 
form of head gear which these Moro 
warriors wear in action and this is 
shown in Fig. 9. It is made of links of 
chain; that is, the links are joined into 
a fabric-like form and the helmet cov- 
ering shaped to hang over the head of 
the native. The front is left open, so 
that he may peer out. Brass is almost 
invariably used in making these links. 
I saw a singular shield covering for 
the breast, made of little stones, all 
of which were laboriously bored 
through and attached by rawhide in 
the manner shown in Fig. 10, the idea 
being to shape this combination so as 
to afford a protection for the breast of 
the native. I saw caribou horn shields 
and armors of all kinds, for the people 
were bringing these devices out in the 
event of a long war with the Ameri- 
‘ans. Up around the lakes in the 
interior of Mindanoa (where the col- 
umn to which your correspondent is 
attached is going) there are several 
thousand natives in the army, occupy- 
ing the blockades with which the 
tribes of the lakes have protected 
themselves against the onslaughts of 
the tribes of the rivers and seashores. 
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A WESTERN FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION. 


By FLOYD D. RAZE. 


N the southern part of North 
| Dakota, just where the Fargo 
and Southwestern Railroad in- 
tersects that beautiful stream of water 
known as James River, is situated the 
thriving town of La Moure. Ten miles 
toward the northwest and also situ- 
ated on the James is the sleeping vil- 
lage of Grand Rapids. 

A number of years ago, even before 
the statehood of the Dakotas was 
recognized, the seed of rivalry had 
been sown within the Territory. It 
took root at once and in a few years 
had made its way into every settle- 
ment within the territorial border. The 
East vied with the West, the North 
vied with the South; adjoining coun- 
ties each boasted of enlightened su- 
periority over the other; adjoining 
farmers wrangled with each other 
over the question as to which one oc- 
cupied the more desirable side of the 
section, and every village recognized 
itself as Queen of the West. 

In the meantime the villages of La 
Moure and Grand Rapids were strug- 
gling with might and main, each 
claiming the title of Empress of the 
Realm. Every question that hinted at 
superiority had been discussed. The 
James was clearer, murmured in a 
sweeter tone over its shining pebbles, 
and had grassier banks at Grand 
Rapids Yes, but it was deeper, 
more majestic, shadier, and withal a 
much grander stream at La Moure. 
There were twelve residences in Grand 
Rapids, one of them of brick, and, be- 
sides, their bully’s dog had won a com- 
plete victory over a La Moure cur, and 
their baseball team had _ simply 
scooped the team in the southern town. 
Indeed! but La Moure’s ten residences, 
church and blacksmith shop ought to 





more than equal the twelve residences 
of her rival! Moreover, the owner of 
the cur had whipped the bully in a 
fair fight and a La Moure boy had 


spelled down everything in Grand 
Rapids, even to the teacher. Thus 


the rivalry went on and the villages 
grew apace, neither seeming to gain 
in any way upon the other, till at last 
some of the milder citizens began to 
call it “Which and t’other.” Neverthe- 
less, the radicals continued the con- 
test year after year, and, upon the 
whole, the strife waxed warmer in 
spite of the dissenters. The ministers, 
catching the spirit of their respective 
towns, sermonized on the evil influ- 
ences observed in recently visited 
places and made frequent allusions to 
Sodom and Gomorrah in no uncertain 
tone of voice. Then the editors car- 
ried the matter into long primer and 
began the real slapping of the whale’s 
tail which brings us down to the cele- 
bration of July 4th, 1884. 

It was the middle of June and noth- 
ing had yet been said in either town 
about celebrating Independence Day. 
The citizens of La Moure were waiting 
anxiously for some sign of the inten- 
tions of Grand Rapids regarding this 
National event, and the Grand Rapids 
folk were equally anxious for the de- 
layed news from La Moure; for, in the 
matter of celebrations as well as in 
other affairs, they had always been 
wary rivals. At last a scout came rush- 
ing in with the news that La Moure 
would not celebrate, and Grand Rap- 
ids, with three cheers, hastened to 
business. Funds were raised on short 
notice, fireworks arranged for and an 
orator paid in advance—to make cer- 
tain against any casual disappoint- 
ment. Handbills announcing the ex- 
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pected event were scattered far and 
wide. The superscription of the ora- 
tor, “The Hon. G. B. Swartout of 
Fargo,” together with the title of his 
oration, glared from the centre of the 
bill in the largest available type. Be- 
sides the preliminaries already men- 
tioned, the groceryman ordered five 
pounds of gum-drops, ten dozen lem- 
ons and twelve boxes of cigars; and 
Grand Rapids began a new epoch in 
her history in a hilarious manner. 

Meanwhile La Moure slumbered and 
slept. Never had her citizens shown 
so little interest in the anniversary of 
the event that was destined to change 
the history of the world. They seemed 
to have forgotten what liberty-loving 
America can never forget—that it is 
the sole and inalienable right of every 
loyal American to hurl smoking can- 
non-crackers under the anatomy of his 
fellow citizens, to shoot his friend’s 
eyes full of percussion fulminate and 
gunpowder with a_ glorious horse- 
pistol, and to mash the nose of the 
first lunatic that attempts to play 
back with the same game. All this 
they had seemingly forgotten, and but 
for the frequent allusions of the north- 
ern town to her retrograde condition, 
La Moure might never have thought of 
the Fourth again. And yet to the close 
observer there was something wrong, 
something curious about the laughter 
of the members of the La Moure Glee 
Club whenever the proposed celebra- 
tion in the rival town was suggested. 
The motto of this club was “Keep still, 
but keep moving,” and as time passed 
it began to be evident that this motto 
was being followed. 

The morning of July 3 found every- 
thing booming in Grand Rapids. The 
blacksmith began the necessary prepa- 
rations for converting his shop into a 
dancing hall, the groceryman com- 
menced the construction of a lemon- 
ade stand on the corner, and the com- 
mittee on arrangements, together with 
three carpenters and a water-boy, dedi- 
cated the cornerstone of the oratorical 


rostrum before breakfast and hastened 
out directly afterward to begin the 
construction of the real edifice which 
was to be the masterpiece of the occa- 
sion. It must be spacious enough to 
contain the orator, the committee and 
their families, the constable and his 
family, besides a half-dozen more in 
case so many dignitaries should hap- 
pen to accompany the orator. The 
place that the edifice should occupy 
had been decided upon without a dis- 
senting vote—namely, on a vacant lot 
just west of the station house and fac- 
ing the same at a distance of about 
four rods, in order that the assembled 
multitudes, a part of them at least, 
might sit along the edge of the plat- 
form to listen during the continuance 
of the oration. As was said, the work 
of construction was begun immedi- 
ately after breakfast and continued 
pell-mell till supper time. The struc- 
ture, labor and material, had cost up- 
wards of fifty dollars and was there- 
fore viewed by the committee with an 
air of great satisfaction; never had 
heathen La Moure begun to equal it 
on any similar occasion. Then came 
the committee on decorations, and by 
the time the sun had disappeared be- 
low the western horizon the whole 
structure was covered with bunting, 
red, white, and blue promiscuously. 
But to return to the rival town. 

La Moure remained in her semi-con- 
scious state during the whole day, 
winking and wondering much as an 
owl might when exposed to the bright 
sunlight; but with the setting sun 
came a decided) change. Scarcely had 
the Grand Rapids committee on deco- 
‘ations completed the finishing 
touches on the oratorical edifice, when 
the La Moure Glee Club assembled 
with Mr. Gallup, the hardware man, 
and a secret session of two hours en- 
sued. At 9 o’clock the second part of 
their motto began to be closely ob- 
served. The railway sign, La Movurr 
(which had been tacked to the depot 
in an early day), was carefully re- 
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moved and taken to the rear apart- 
ment of the hardware store. The “La 
Moure Hotel” followed. The _ black- 
smith’s sign was taken next, and the 
La Moure Gazette, inasmuch as it could 
not be taken, was scratched from the 
window of the printing office. Then 
the painter began his work, but hesi- 
tatingly. He could hardly bear the 
thought of playing the part of an Ar- 
nold, yet it must be done. The dear 
old name, La Moure, was doomed to 
oblivion. The board was turned and 
the hateful name of the rival, “Grand 
Rapids,” painted in large white letters 
upon it; then the hotel sign under- 
went the same treatment; then the 
blacksmith’s sign; after which a few 
sharp whacks of a hammer, resound- 
ing in various parts of the town, an- 
nounced the completion of the busi- 
ness. 
* * * * * 

The sun rose gloriously over the 
great, broad prairie on that particular 
anniversary of Independence. At 4 
o'clock a. m. he was peeping through 
between the earth and sky, but even 
that early hour was too late for the 
people of Grand Rapids and La Moure. 
The Glee Club had been up for an hour 
before the first signs of day appeared. 
Mr. Gallup had observed that the 
“early bird catches the worm,” and “to 
allow the worm to escape, would re- 
flect somewhat upon the lark.” There- 
fore the worm must not escape, and 
preparations were speedily made for 
its capture. With the aid of hammer 
and saw a platform was hastily con- 
structed on the little plat of land 
known as the Park. The structure was 
braced and stayed to meet the require- 
ments and topped by Mr. Gallup’s tent 
which, having been rolled up at the 
sides, resembled a huge umbrella on a 
dry-goods box. A small flag was fas- 
tened to the top of the centre pole and 
the preparations were complete. Mean- 
while the citizens began strolling 
about in their usual holiday attire, 
gathering here and there in pleasant 


conversation, but expressing no sur- 
prise whatever at finding themselves 
in Grand Rapids instead of La Moure. 
They passed the hotel with as little 
concern regarding its sign as if it 
had always been the “Grand Rapids 
Hotel,” and it soon became evident 
that the Glee Club was composed of 
every citizen in town. 

A few miles to the southeast from 
La Moure lies the little village of 
Oakes, which at the date in question 
was -a mere railroad crossing, the 
point where the Fargo and Southwest- 
ern crosses a branch line of the North- 
ern Pacific. Indeed the little station 
was not then called Oakes but was 
always referred to as the Junction. It 
was toward the Junction that the Glee 
Club now turned its attention. About 
the middle of the forenoon Mr. Gallup 
with two other members of the Club 
sallied out of the livery barn with a 
glorious star-spangled turnout and 
headed toward Oakes. 

What a glorious month is July, 
especially in the West and more 
especially on the prairies of North Da- 
kota! You who are accustomed to the 
smudgy skies and damp, sluggish at- 
mosphere of the Eastern lowlands do 
not know the beauty and crispness of 
a July morning on these elevated 
plains where you can look away, away, 
so far that you fancy Eternity is 
scarcely beyond the border and that 
you can see the spires of the Eternal 
City, which, in truth, are but the 
spires, in mirage, of some distant 
prairie town, rising beyond the hori- 
zon to throw a magic spell around you. 
Then there are the birds, tuning their 
voices for the music of the day, and 
the wild flowers in bright profusion 
lifting their heads to smile their silent 
greetings. Mr. Gallup and his friends, 
though accustomed toall these summer 
beauties, were not altogether impervi- 
ous to their surroundings as the ve- 
hicle bowled along over the smooth 
black road. Toward their right and 
some dozen miles away lay the serene 
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little village of Edgely, basking in the 
morning sunshine; behind them and 
equally distant lay their proud rival, 
the hustling town of Grand Rapids; 
and Mr. Gallup and his companions 
smiled as they turned in their seats to 
see the flag that waved from the bel- 
fry of her little school-house. An 
hour’s ride brought the turnout to the 
shady side of the station where they 
drew rein and waited for the mixed 
train that was soon due. But the train 
was an hour late. Trains are always 
late on the Fourth, much to the dis- 
gust of the strenuous people of North 
Dakota. But, what with its extra 
crowds of people and its extra num- 
ber of bundles and baby carriages to 
be loaded on at every crossing, how 
could any one expect the train to be 
on time? At last it appeared in the 
distance—away off where the two rails 
seem to converge into one—and by 
dint of much puffing it finally lum- 
bered along up to the station and 
stopped. A sandy complexioned, cor- 
pulent gentleman—carrying a grip, a 
bundle of manuscript, a spring coat 
and a silk tile—piled off at the rear 
end of the train. On reaching terra 
firma he placed the hat carefully on 
his head, thrust the bundle of manu- 
script into his pocket, and, taking his 
coat on his arm and the valise in his 
hand, he waddled into the station. This 
gentleman was the Honorable G. B. 
Swartout of Fargo, en route for Grand 
Rapids. He must now await the ar- 
rival of a local freight train on the 
Northern Pacific to take him to his 
destination. At this juncture Mr. Gal- 
lup, with a serious but cheerful coun- 
tenance, stepped before the corpulent 
gentleman and with a polite bow and 
doff of the hat enquired whether or 
not he had the pleasure of saluting the 
Honorable Mr. Swartout. On receiv- 
ing an affirmative reply, Mr. Gallup 
extended his hand very cordially, ex- 
plaining that he and his companions 
were the reception committee, ap- 
pointed to convey their honored guest 
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to Grand Rapids, and that they had a 
comfortable conveyance in readiness 
just back of the station. The commit- 
tee was then introduced and the Ora- 
tor with a broad smile—occasioned 
probably by the thought of his deliv- 
erance from the caboose of a way- 
freight—thanked them heartily for 
their kind consideration and the com- 
mittee and Orator stepped into the ve- 
hicle and set out for Grand Rap- 
ids (?). 

It was nearly 12 o'clock when the 
committee entered the town, which 
was by this time alive with people. 
Main Street was fairly lined with town 
folk and country folk, awaiting to re- 
ceive their distinguished guest. It is 
one of the commendable virtues of the 
American people that they are always 
ready to extend a hearty welcome to 
any stranger that may chance to come 
among them, and this characteristic 
hospitality was not found wanting on 
this particular occasion. With a loud 
cheer the men cast their hats and 
canes into the air as the committee 
dashed into town; the women and girls 
waved their handkerchiefs in a_ be- 
witching manner, and several dogs 
went sailing down the street with cans 
of snapping and fizzing fire-crackers at- 
tached to their tails. The blacksmith’s 
anvil was fired chiefly to frighten the 
dogs that were turned loose just at 
that time; but its report served a 
three-fold purpose: it frightened the 
dogs (giving them a strong incentive 
to run, which was strengthened at 
every jump by the rattling cans, the 
snapping crackers and the howls and 
yells of the boys along the route); be- 


- sides this, the roar of the anvil con- 


veyed a deep, joyous peal of Independ- 
ence to the glad ears of the assembled 
people; and, last but not least, it elec- 
trified the Honorable Mr. Swartout 
with a patriotism such as he had never 
before felt. Nevertheless, he suggested 
that dinner occupy first place on the 
programme, but Mr. Gallup, fearing 
traitors in the camp, hurriedly ex- 
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plained to him the impossibility of 
again assembling such an enthusiastic 
and patriotic multitude, should they 
become dispersed and therefore he 
headed toward the Park. The crowd 
made room as the committee advanced, 
and the Orator, stern and dignified, 
ascended the platform and seated him- 
self with the committee under the tent 


platform, placed his hat on a chair and 
stepped forward. The murmur of the 
crowd below ceased and an oppressive 
silence followed. Then began one of 
those invocations that proceed from 
the heart rather than from the lips and 
enter the heart rather than the ears: 
it seemed to be composed of concen- 
tric circles with the starting point on 

















‘*Whenever his voice seemed inadequate to express his patriotic emotions, Mr. Swartout 
brought his arms and legs into action."’ 





around which the people proceeded to 
gather. 

When sufficient time had elapsed for 
the crowd to assemble itself, Mr. Gal- 
lup rose and announced the invocation. 
Reverend Woodman, a venerable and 
quiet old gentleman who had for forty 
years been a constant and faithful 
worker in the Vineyard, ascended the 


the outside. The first circle encom- 
passed the globe; the second one, Chris- 
tendom; the third one, the Nation; the 
fourth one, the Territory of Dakota, 
and still the clear, earnest voice of the 
minister. continued. Suddenly Mr. Gal- 
lup became aware that the invocation 
was tending toward a point, as it were, 
and that that point was La Moure. He 
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lifted his head slightly and stole a 
glance at the Orator who, to the great 
satisfaction of Mr. Gallup, sat with 
closed eves and bowed head; he then 
peeped slyly out from under his eye- 
brows at the crowd below, some of 
whom stood with bowed heads while 
others stared boldly in: the direction 
of the platform; he then stole another 
glance at Mr. Swartout, to make sure 
that that gentleman was still in an at- 
titude of devotion. Meanwhile the 
minister had struck the innermost cir- 
cle of his invocation; he had asked for 
a blessing upon the county and was 
saving “And now, O Father! wilt Thou 
bless the people of —” Mr. Gallup 
realized that his own peace and com- 
fort as well as the success of the cele- 
bration depended wholly upon the next 
utterance of the Reverend Woodman. 
Quick as a flash he darted forward in 
his chair, and, seizing the minister's 
coat-tail, gave it a violent jerk. The 
minister faltered but only for an in- 
stant, and the danger was passed. He 
smiled slightly as he pronounced 
“Grand Rapids” a little above his ac- 
customed tone of voice. Mr. Gallup 
with a sigh of relief bowed his bead in 
reverence, the crowd chuckled audibly, 
and two or three confirmed wags bent 
double with silent laughter. The in- 
vocation was ended. 

Mr. Swartout was next introduced, 
and, amid a round of applause, he be- 
gan his oration. It was the same ora- 
tion that he had delivered at Devil’s 
Lake the year before, and the same 
that Congressman Schmidt had _ bor- 
rowed of Judge Hapner to deliver at 
Grand Forks on the Fourth of July, 
*s2. Where the Judge got it, or how 
many times it had made its appear- 
ance before it reached Grand Rap- 
ids (?), nobody has been able to find 
out: it was a good one, however, and 
is still in use among various orators 
throughout the West. But its delivery 
on the date mentioned in connection 
with this story has probably never 
been surpassed; for, though endowed 


with a remarkable lung power, Mr. 
Swartout brought his arms and legs 
into action whenever his voice seemed 
inadequate to express the emotion that 
swelled his patriotic breast, and his 
listeners are unanimous in agreeing 
that they never before witnessed such 
forcible emphasis from any other liv- 
ing orator. 

Everything must have an ending, 
but it seemed for a time that Mr. 
Swartout’s oration was going to be an 
exception. It did finally end, however, 
and the proud Orator, led by Mr. Gal- 
lup, made his way through the cheer- 
ing crowd and entered the hotel. He 
had scarcely entered the doorway, 
when an old lady (who had evidently 
not been initiated into the secrets of 
the Glee Club) hastened toward him 
with a “Well, well, Mr. Swartout! ’m 
glad to see you, but I'd given up all 
hope of ever seein’ you in La Moure.” 
A short conversation—made up large- 
lv of exclamation points—resulted in 
letting the cat out of the bag, and the 
enraged Orator wheeled savagely upon 
his deceivers; but Mr. Gallup, having 
heard the first outburst of the old 
lady, had suddenly transferred his 
name to his heels and disappeared 
forthwith. The Orator then turned 
wrathfully to where the landlord had 
previously stood smiling, with the in- 
tention of assailing him; but that gen- 
tleman had disappeared also. Then 
into the street sallied the Honorable 
Mr. Swartout. He looked wildly about 
him for some member of that villain- 
ous committee— They were gone. 
He scanned the faces in the street, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of that 
white-headed old sinner who had men- 
tioned “Grand Rapids” so devoutly in 
his invocation; but he too was out of 
sight and there was nothing left for 
Mr. Swartout but to shake the dust 
from his shoes, as it were, and leave 
the blackguard town forever and ever. 
Everybody got out of his way as he 
marched in a very emphatic manner 
straight toward the livery barn, bar- 
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gained for a driver, and took his un- 
timely departure for Grand Rapids. 
The anvil was again fired, the last of 
the crackers were exploded, and three 
cheers for the Orator given. Then the 
Reverend Woodman retired to his 
study, Mr. Gallup opened his store, the 
country people set out for home—and 
the celebration was over. 

But what about Grand Rapids? 
Since early morning the committee had 
stood around on one foot waiting. They 
had hailed the smoke of the north- 
bound freight train with joy. They 
had returned from the caboose with 
bitter disappointment. The crowd of 
people that had assembled early in the 
day wandered listlessly here and there, 
waiting for some semblance of excite- 
ment; but nothing occurred. Even the 
fire-crackers were fizzles. The teacher 
volunteered to read a portion of the 
Declaration of Independence, but the 
majority of his listeners had heard of 
that document before and _ unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced it stale. At last, 
being tired out at finding nothing out 
of the ordinary except the lemonade, 
the bulk of the crowd set out for home, 
avowing that it was the measliest cele- 
bration they had ever attended. 

At 2 o’clock p. m. only a few of the 
vast number of people who had as- 
sembled at Grand Rapids in the morn- 
ing still remained. Yet there were 
enough, if centered at one point, to 
make things lively. Here and there a 
loving country couple still strolled 
about, hand in hand, munching pieces 
of ginger-bread and passing the lem- 
onade stand occasionally, that they 
might get a refreshing draught of that 
mixture to wash down the bread. Now 
and then a boisterous laugh was heard 
to proceed from some one of the half- 
dozen groups of young men assembled 
at various corners about town. Pres- 
ently a carriage was driven hurriedly 
into the village and stopped at the 
lemonade stand. One of the two occu- 
pants of the vehicle enquired of the 
groceryman where the Reception Com- 


mittee might be found. The grocery- 
man didn’t know but very obligingly 
dispatched a boy to find out. The boy 
soon returned with the committee; but 
during the course of the search the 
curiosity of everybody had _ been 
aroused and the lemonade stand had, 
in the meantime, become a rendezvous 
for all the toughs in town. The com- 
mittee elbowed their way through the 
crowd and stood before the gentleman 
who had enquired for them. “Gentle- 
men,” said he, “I am Mr. Swartout 
of —” “You are—are you!” yelled the 
committee in unison. This was enough. 
The Orator saw the situation, but too 
late to dodge the bucket of lemonade 
that the ferocious groceryman had 
already hurled upon him. He grasped 
the whip and the frightened horses 
dashed through the crowd and down 
the street, followed by a shower of 
lemonade glasses, stones, boards, and 
boxes. The jig was up. The longed- 
for excitement was at hand and the 
surging mass dashed after the carriage 
pell-mell, howling and yelling. Those 
who had not yet arrived upon the scene 
prepared for the encounter. The Ora- 
tor ran the gauntlet: tin cans, pails, 
eggs, rubbish—everything that could 
be thrown—was hurled violently at 
Mr. Swartout’s head. His hat had been 
knocked into the middle of next week 
by a brickbat, his shoes were full of 
lemonade, his hair full of the contents 
of a dozen eggs, and his clothes ruined. 
He and the driver escaped only by the 
superior speed of the La Moure team; 
and, judging from their velocity when 
last seen, it is not improbable that 
they are going yet. But the maltreat- 
ment of Mr. Swartout resulted in no 
good to Grand Rapids. It was the last 
exciting scene to occur in that town. 
Their celebration had done them up. 
It was a fizzle, and the town shortly 
succumbed to the superior fame and 
prowess of La Moure. Of course, there 
are a few citizens of Grand Rapids 
who still attribute their collapse to 
other causes than their Fourth of July 
celebration, 1884—but La Moure 
knows better. 









CHAPTER XIII. 


The Second Sabbath Morning. 


AWOKE next morning in time to 

| hear the clock downstairs striking 
5, and, as I counted the strokes, 
there came to me the recollection that 
this day was Sunday and that just a 
week before, to the minute, I had 
Ned out of my bed at Cousin Bob 
..lin’s and made a daybreak start for 
the turkey grounds on Paint Rock 
Mountain. Only a week! Think of it, 
will you? In that short time I had 
been forcibly abducted, drugged, 
robbed, knocked in the head and 
tried for attempted murder. I had 
adopted a sister and been half-way 
adopted by another. Three several 
women and girls had kissed me, and 
here I was actually wearing 
“Four months more of the same— 
clean on tew the fust of May!” I 
groaned. “T’ll never be able ter stan’ 
it! No, sir. Ole Joe Martin orter 
knowed better’n ter run me up agin 
sech a game as this. Some of these 
days there’ll be a boy "bout my size 
come up missin’, an’ blamed if I know 
where he’ll be at. Four months!— 
an’ me already growin’ wrinkles an’ 
sproutin’ gray hair all over my head!” 
I slid wearily from under the cover, 
intending to slip down into the kitchen 
in quest of my proper garb, and had 
nearly reached the door, when _ it 
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opened to admit John Dent. He had 
one of those little chimneyless brass 
plantation lamps in his hand and lifted 
it as high as the low roof permitted, 
the better to observe my somewhat 
remarkable appearance. 

“Quite an attractive looking young 
lady, I must say,” he remarked crit- 
ically. “On the whole, Reed, I think 
you missed it by not being your own 
sister.” 

“Which one?” I asked—* Lula or 
Bettie? ” 

“Ole Marster bless ’em bofe!” he 
responded, the negro dialect ringing 
true to life from his smiling lips. 

“They’re the biggest pair in the deck 
and you'll never find a third. one to 
match ’em. Say, what did she have to 
tell you when she came home last 
night? ” 

“Bettie? I never seen her.” 

“But Dodd says she came to enquire 
about ’Lijah. Early, too—a little be- 
fore 9 o’clock.” 

I explained Dicky’s mistake and his 
face darkened as he listened. Dent 
had spent the night in the swamps 
along the river—searching every inch 
of its shore for miles, in the vain hope 
of finding the lost cabin-boat; but his 
only discovery of moment was Lem- 
ley’s skiff, which had floated a mile 
or so down the stream and lodged 
against some willows. This he had 
recovered by stripping off his clothes 
and swimming out to it, and by its 
aid had crossed the river and searched 
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the farther side, but without result. 
“The cabin-boat’s gone and Lemley’s 
in it,’ said he; “but if Bettie’s with 
him, it’s against her will. Don’t ask 
me to say what I think about this 
business—it’s too terrible to think 
about, even; but that old scoundrel 
would stop at no crime that would 
help to hide his trail. Reed, if he has 
harmed a hair on her head, Pll whit- 
tle his black heart to a frazzle and 
burn the shavings.” 

He was so terribly in earnest that, 
when I gravely tendered him a match 
for use in the contingency mentioned, 
he accepted it with equal gravity and 
stowed it away in his vest pocket. For 
my own part, I still retained confi- 
dence in Miss Dennis’s ability to look 
out for No. 1. She was armed, while 
Lemley was not, and I knew she was 
fully on the alert against possible dan- 
ger. But there was no use arguing the 
matter with Dent, who had lost every 
particle of hope and could look for- 
ward only to the grim happiness that 
rewards the Avenger of Innocent 
Blood. His line of procedure was 
already planned. He would take the 
first train to Augusta, 20 miles down 
the river, and from that point ascend 
the stream in a skiff, unless met with 
tidings that the cabin-boat had already 
passed down, in which case he would 
follow it. In either case the missing 
craft would be ultimately met or over- 
taken. “I don’t dare see Mrs. Dennis,” 
he said, choking back a sob; “we 
would both break down, and the pres- 
ent moment is no time for hysterics. 
Tell her that Bettie’s all right and that 
I'll have her here inside of 24 hours. 
No, you’re not going with me, Reed. 
If Bettie’s safe and well, or if she isn’t, 
Lemley and I can best settle accounts 
without your help.” 

His words conveyed such an inexora- 
ble desire for old Rufe’s scalp, under 
any and all circumstances, that I 
couldn’t help flaring up a little and 
giving him a chunk of my mind. It 
was hard to say all I wanted to in a 


whisper—our preceding conversation 
having been carried on in scarcely au- 
dible tones, for fear of awakening the 
folks downstairs—and I guess a part 
of what I said was not particularly 
intelligible; but I gave him to under- 
stand that Miss Bettie had not yet 
accepted him as her guardian and 
might object to his interference with 
her plans. Moreover, his interest in 
Lemley’s capture was only such as 
might be claimed by any other private 
citizen, and a resort to unnecessary 
violence would certainly arouse my 
own wrath and possibly that of the 
law. And my words of warning did 
not fall unheeded, for as I concluded 
Dent’s stern features relaxed into a 
broad grin and he poked me playfully 
in the ribs. .“Good boy, Reed!” said 
he; “there’s more solid common-sense 
inside that second-hand dress of yours 
than I ever found in a tailor-made 
silkaline with bias ruffles and polka- 
dot trimmings. Don’t worry about 
Uncle Rufe, that’s a dear; I’ll see that 
he’s spared unnecessary suffering.” 
And with this ambiguous consolation 
I was forced to be content. 

The call to breakfast brought with 
it the discovery that Squire Dennis 
was still absent, but he came in before 
we were through eating, and with 
him came his fellow panther hunt- 
ers, wearied and sleepy but jubilant. 
The dogs had hung grittily to the 
trail all night long, and all night 
long they had followed after them, 
treeing the panther time and again 
but never able to get a shot because 
of the darkness. Daylight found 
them in the hills back of Coffeyville, 
surrounding a cluster of low post- 
oaks, in one of which the fugitive 
“varmint” crouched. Presently they 
sighted him, but Dad Miller, with the 
wisdom born of a lifelong residence in 
the woods, counselled that not a gun 
should be fired until the light grew 
stronger. Six double-barrel guns were 
rested over stumps and logs and 
against the sides of trees, and, at the 
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word, 12 loads of buckshot sought a 
common target. The skin of that pan- 
ther was punched as full of holes as 
Mother Dennis’s flour-sifter, but, in 
spite of that, another dog was left 
lying at the foot of the tree, ripped 
open by the big brute’s last dying kick. 

There were many expressions of dis- 
gust when it was found that John 
Dent’s horse was in the stable and its 
awner again abroad in purstit of Lem- 
ley, for the posse had pictured him 
peacefully slumbering under the big 
gum by the river. Miss Dennis’s ab- 
sence occasioned no remark and it was 
a safe guess that the Squire would be 
too sleepy to ask questions for 24 
hours to come. If his wife felt the 
slightest particle of uneasiness con- 
cerning her daughter, I failed to dis- 
cover it. Even after telling her of 
Dent’s early visit to my room and his 
utter discouragement, she talked as 
cheerfully as ever. “Elizabeth is a girl 
in ten thousand,” said she—* as brave 
and resourceful as she is headstrong 
and stubborn. She has made up her 
mind to see Rufe Lemley safely beyond 
reach of pursuit and John might as 
well give up the chase and wait pa- 
tiently until it pleases her to return. 
Interference with her plans won't help 
his own cause the least little bit.” 

“Tf it was me, I wouldn’t foller her 
an inch,” said I bluntly. “I tell ye, 
Mis Dennis, you couldn’t give me that 
sort of a gal an’ a dollar ter boot. 
Why! I’d have ter hobble an’ bell her 
evry time I let her out’n the house. 
Lordy! she must hev gin ye a sight of 
trouble in her bringin’-up.” 

“Maybe no more than Lula will—if 
she agrees to stay with me,” was the 
smiling response. 

“T allowed that part of it was done 
settled?” 

“With Dicky, yes; but not with the 
person who has the last word.” 

“Tsn’t Lula willin’? ” 

“Tthink so. At first she seemed glad 
to stay, for I guess she fully recognizes 
the folly of depending on her brother. 


AFIELD. 


‘But you must ask Reed,’ she said; 
and when I insisted that, despite all 
nonsense to the contrary, a brother’s 
claim was not transferable, she wisely 
replied, ‘Maybe I’d love you best after 
a while—if Reed thinks he can spare 
me. There’s true womanly wisdom 
for you—the wisdom that trusts every- 
thing to love with true and unwaver- 
ing confidence; with this difference: a 
woman sometimes wastes her love on 
an unworthy object, but a child like 
Lula, never. The very fact of her con- 
fidence in you, Reed, proves that you 
are worthy, and I am more than con- 
tent that you should decide this mat- 
ter for her.” ? 

“ She’ll forget me in a year,” I pro- 
tested with babyish jealousy. 

“Suppose you come back at the end 
of the year and see. Or, if you are 
willing, there is room for still another 
in our little home.” 

“Even after Son John 
home?” I laughed. 

“Oh! we'll make room for you,” she 
retorted—“‘ even after Lula marries 
and brings her husband to join the 
family circle.’ And, somehow, this 
unexpected answer left me feeling that 
my attempt at a joke: had brought 
upon me a more severe punishment 
than the offence deserved. 

I wrote to Uncle Joe Martin that 
morning, printing the words in big 
capital letters and spelling half of them 
wrong. I had been instructed to write 
in case either Lemley or myself were 
likely to die, and now felt that I had 
deferred action quite as long as cir- 
cumstances warranted. Here is a ver- 
batim copy of the document: 

DERE UNKUL JO:— 

OLD RUF SHOT LIGY 
AND IS LIKE TO DY IF WEE GIT HIM 
AN BROAK MY HED WITH CLUB. COME 
TO DENNIS—20 MILD THIS SIDE NU- 
POTE, BY WARTER, LOVIN REDE. 


comes 


I borrowed Dent’s horse to carry my 
letter to the post-office, and was de- 
lighted when Mrs. Dennis entrusted to 
me another envelope which, she told 
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me in confidence, contained ’Lijah’s 
declaration of independence. He had 
taken advantage of his father’s en- 
forced absence and written to “the 
purtiest widder in four States,” beg- 
ging her to come at once and to bring 
with her the usual legal instructions 
“To Any Person Authorized by Law 
to Perform the Wedding Ceremony in 
Arkansas.” Because of old Rufe’s 
plausible story of my infancy and 
youth spent in his hospitable home, 
Mrs. Dennis seemed to think I should 
know all about ’Lijah’s charming 
widow, and I was sorry that I could 
not satisfy her curiosity. We agreed, 
however, that any change of guardian- 
ship could not help being a good thing 
for the poor old boy. As Mrs. Dennis 
expressed it, “Even with his simplic- 
ity, he will make a lovely husband for 
the right sort of a woman, and will 
be so easily controlled ”—the natural 
inference being that a smart, self- 
willed husband might occasionally 
prove the source of unlimited trouble. 
In writing ’Lijah’s letter she had 
taken the liberty of adding a few 
words for herself, urging the neces- 
sity of haste and promising a wedding 
supper that would be the talk of the 
neighborhood for years to come. 
“ Roast turkey an’ mince pie?” I que- 
ried anxiously. “And cake and ice 
cream,” she added with a smile; “and 
I’ll see that your plate is kept heaped 
with the best, Reed. You know, it’s 
a great thing to have a wedding in 
one’s house and I’m truly grateful to 
you, as the real hero in the events that 
brought us this good luck. And Bet- 
tie—” Then she was suddenly silent 
and I could guess the fear that had 
snapped the thread of her joyous plan- 
ning. 

As I dismounted at the post-office, 
the stranger who had visited us the 
night before came out of the door and 
passed me with a smile of recognition. 
A half-hour later I found him seated 
on a stump by the roadside, evidently 
waiting for me. 


“Good morning, . Reed,” said he 
pleasantly. “It seems that I managed 
to get ahead of you by a couple of 
hours.” 

“How d’ye mean?” 

“In writing Uncle Joe. My letter 
left on the morning train, while yours 
will lie in the office till night.” 

I caught at the saddle-horn to 
steady my shaking nerves. The stran- 
ger seemed too intent upon the stick 
he was whittling to notice my agita- 
tion, and presently continued. 

“Under the circumstances I don’t 
know that it was bad idea, from your 
standpoint, to write Martin to come 
down. In fact, I expected you to do 
it, and so took the precaution of advis- 
ing otherwise. It isn’t worth while 
requiring the old man to leave his 
happy home, since I am here to take 
care of you and represent his inter- 
ests. By the way, the dress you were 
wearing last night was a pretty good 
disguise—it even deceived me for a 
moment.” 

“And who in blazes are 
way?” 

“Oh! must I introduce myself? 
Well, you may call me Smith, until I 
choose to give myself another name. 
I am perfectly aware you would pre- 
fer more definite information, but in 
this world it isn’t what you want that 
does you good. My name is Smith, I 
am Joe Martin’s representative in 
charge of this Lemley affair, and you 
are subject to my orders.” 

“That’s your own view of the case,” 
said I, beginning to get very warm 
under the collar. “Now, looky hyar, 
Smith—I want ter tell ye somethin’. 
My name’s Carlin an’ I come of a stock 
that don’t take orders from no man 
livin’. Who ye are an’ what ye are is 
nothin’ ter me; but if ole Joe has sent 
ye ter run this bizness—which I b’lieve 
is a lie—it’s up ter me ter drop out’n 
the game an’ give ye a cl’ar field.” 

The gentleman on the stump leis- 
urely shut the knife and put it in his 
pocket. “Here’s a note for you,” he 


you, any 
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said, producing a folded paper; “I 
didn’t think it necessary, but Martin 
said it was, and I guess he was about 
right. Maybe you'd better read it 
before you say too much.” 

“Read it yerself!” I retorted. He 
looked me squarely in the eyes, smiled, 
and tore the paper into bits. 

“Martin wrote * Tell this man what 
you know and trust him as you would 
me. JI guess that covers the case 
pretty thoroughly. Now, I’m going 
back to Dennis’s with you and we cau 
talk as we go along. In the first place, 
what’s the latest news about Rufe 
Lemley? ” 

I rode along for several minutes 
without replying, Smith walking by 
my side in seeming content, doubtless 
assured he held the whip hand and 
that my unconditional surrender must 
follow in due time. 

“That letter, back yander,” I said at 
length—* how dew I know ye read it 
off like *twas writ?” 

“How do you know Martin ever 
wrote it?” he retorted. “Come, Reed, 
don’t be so absurdly suspicious. Uncle 
Joe said I would find you sensible and 
cautious, but you are letting caution 
predominate. Shall I go back to the 
old man and tell him he is deceived 
in you?” 

And then I talked. I wanted to com- 
mence at the beginning and tell the 
whole story, but Smith had heard the 
first of it from Martin—all, in fact, up 
to the time Kiter was taken from me 
on the river bank at Newark. How- 
ever, the remainder of my adventures 
consumed considerable time in the 
telling, and partly because my new 
associate proved himself a great hand 
to ask for particulars when he had 
reason to think they werg omitted. He 
was wonderfully worked up over our 
little family serap by the camp-fire, 
and, for some reason, cursed a whole 
lot under his breath. Again, he in- 
sisted on shaking hands when I told 
of letting Lemley out of the smoke- 
house; still, everything considered, 


Smith proved himself a pretty good 
listener and I was well through with 
the recital when we reached the end 
of our journey. By that time, too, I 
had come to think a whole lot better 
of the fellow, could see that my trou- 
ble and responsibility would likely be 
cut in half through his presence and 
assistance and was prepared and will- 
ing to introduce him to the members 
of the household as “My friend, Mr. 
Smith.” As it happened, Mrs. Dennis 
and Lula were the only persons visible, 


every one else on the place being 
asleep. Even the indefatigable Dicky, 


wearied by his night-long vigil, had 
consented to leave his patient for a 
time (but not until he had written 
three pages of directions for his care 
and pledged Mrs. Dennis to follow 
them with scrupulous’ exactitude). 
The Squire had locked himself in the 
little room under the roof and was 
doubtless dreaming of adventures such 
as no man ever encountered or could 
survive; he was snoring and snorting 
awfully and the only way to avoid 
hearing him was to leave the house, 
the farm and its immediate vicinity. 
Mrs. Dennis was naturally curious to 
learn something concerning the stran- 
ger, where and when I had known him, 
why he had followed me and how he 
had learned of my whereabouts, and 
something impelled me to become con- 
fidential and tell her the whole story 
while I was in the kitchen peeling 
potatoes for dinner. She evinced her 
superiority over the average woman 
by making few comments and hazard- 
ing no guesses as to the solution of 
the Martin-Lemley mystery. The storm 
of questions I was expecting failed to 
materialize. Instead, she merely said, 
“T’ll take another look at Mr. Smith,” 
and returned from a moment’s excur- 
sion to the front room smiling and 
content. “Lula has settled the ques- 
tion for me,” she said; “she is sitting 


on his knee and telling him all about 
Mamma Dennis and Brother Reed, and 
Dicky (who is her brother, too, when 
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he is good). And, Reed, he was strok- 
ing her curls with his fingers all 
a-tremble and his eyes were brimming 
with tears.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Like Mother Used to Make. 

A heavy snowstorm had drifted in 
from the northeast, but, in spite of the 
weather, Smith refused to waste the 
afternoon in idleness. He asked me 
to guide him to the scene of Lemley’s 
quest for buried treasure, suggesting 
that the old man might possibly re- 
turn to continue the search, in which 
case it was advisable to look the 
ground over for “sign” before the 
snowfall blotted it out altogether. I 
would have bet a thousand to one 
against finding old Rufe anywhere 
within twenty miles of where I had 
last seen him, but that one chance in 
the thousand was enough to insure my 
thinking of the Winchester when we 
started out, and, Sunday or no Sunday, 
I tucked it under my arm. Later, this 
bit of caution nearly caused trouble 
for myself and others, as will appear 
in its due order. 

We were a long time reaching the 
river, because all the rivulets and 
slashes were brimming from the past 
night’s rain, and in many places it 
was necessary to turn from a direct 
course in quest of foot-logs and drier 
ground. Conditions grew worse upon 
reaching the bottomlands. White 
River was evidently rising very fast 
and out of its channel in many places, 
for the backwater was stealing out in 
every little slough and in some places 
spreading over the lower ground. 
Eventually we reached the _ ridge 
marked by Lemley’s excavations, and 
here Smith spent a good half hour 
“rubbering” around, taking a whole 
lot of interest in the thoroughness 
with which the work had been done— 
for, as I have related elsewhere, each 
and every tree had its encircling 
trench and the majority of them were 
tolerably deep. Though at the time I 


made little note of it, when we again 
headed toward the river Smith led the 
way, going direct to the spot where 
our tent had stood. He was silent but 
appeared nervous and excited, walk- 
ing hurriedly and with the air of one 
who had been over the ground before 
and knew pretty well what he was 
coming to. Twenty yards back from 
the river bank a big forked sycamore 
had fallen, so long ago that its smaller 
limbs had rotted and fallen off and 
only the bare, barkless trunk remained. 
Smith halted and regarded the log 
curiously: “I remember—” he began; 
then hesitated and commenced anew: 
“] think you said Dent left the skiff 
somewhere near here?” 

“Down yander in that leetle cove— 
I see the hitch-rope’s fas’ened ’way up 
the bank, fer fear of a raise.” 

“Yes, here we are. Let me brush 
the snow off the thwarts and ship the 
oars. Now, slide back to the stern, 
and I'll cast off.” 

“Which way are we bound?” 

“With the current, my boy. That 
cabin-boat is bound to be somewhere, 
and we’re dead sure to catch it or run 
it over John Dent. Now, keep your 
eye skinned ahead and watch both 
shores, for this snow is getting pretty 
near too thick to see through.” 

My! but it snowed! At the start, 
the wind was zipping the flakes over 
my left shoulder and piling them up in 
my lap, as I sat hugging the steering 
oar against my side; but, as the course 
of the stream veered eastward, pres- 
ently I was catching it full on the 
cheek and pretty soon squarely in the 
face. There was no chance of dodging, 
for the pilot of a skiff running White 
River on a head rise must keep his 
eyes open, or he is more than likely 
to find himself riding a drift-log with 
a capsized boat floating just out of 
reach. The top of the water is dotted 
with danger signals: logs that have 
been the playthings of the current for 
scores of years; trees freshly torn 
from the crumbling banks, floating 
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singly and in massed drifts; ash, gum 
and cypress from the nearby bottom- 
lands; cedar and pine from the hills 
of Northern Arkansaw and Southern 
Missouri; scrawny-limbed sycamores, 
white as a rain-bleached bone; water- 
logged elms and walnuts, floating 
level with the surface and unseen until 
the prow of the skiff is almost upon 
them—all tossing and whirling with 
the play of the eddies and cross-cur- 
rents, and each and every one a peril 
to be avoided. Covered with the 
fluffy snow and frequently surrounded 
with foam, they were hard to see in 
time, especially as it was difficult to 
discern anything farther than a hun- 
dred yards ahead. Half of the time we 
were out of sight of one or the other of 
the shores, and were in consequence 
compelled to see-saw back and forth 
across the channel which gave the 
floating logs a side-swipe at the skiff 
and kept me watching in all directions 
at once. Dozens of times we were cer- 
tain that the cabin-boat was sighted; 
but investigation would prove that the 
object discovered was a white tree on 
the bank or a log stranded among the 
willows. 

Smith’s oars rose and fell like clock- 
work, sending the skiff forward with 
the speed of a frightened mallard. I 
couldn’t help expressing admiration 
of his skill and tireless muscle, but he 
merely denied being “in it” with a 
trained oarsman: “I’m rusty for want 
of practice,” said he; “it’s wonderful 
how much a fellow can forget in ten 
years.” 

Following a long spell of fairly 
warm weather, this sudden storm had 
started the last flight of waterfowl 
skurrying southward. The geese and 
ducks were flocking down the river in 
thousands, flying low, their passing 
generally revealed by the swish of 
beating pinions, for mallards, teal and 
fish-ducks waste very little breath 
when they are flying, and even the big 
honkers seemed unusually quiet, as 
though the weight of snow on their 


wings put them out of humor for 
casual conversation with their fellow 
travellers. Occasionally a flock would 
come skimming along the surface of 
the river and get within a few yards 
of the skiff before we were discovered, 
when its members would scatter and 
flop their wings in noisy terror, so 
utterly appalled by the unexpected 
peril that I looked for some of them 
to fall dead from nervous shock. Once 
a big flock of white-headed brants 
came, with legs dangling and backs 
aslant, dropping into the water all 
around us; but those about to tumble 
into the skiff saw us in time, and you 
should have heard the remarks they 
made as they mounted again out of 
sight. 

Mile after mile, and still no cabin- 
boat. The snow continued to fall, but 
the gale that came with it had lulled, 
and now, when we came near the 
shores, we could hear the gurgle and 
swash of the flood as it broke over the 
low banks and invaded the bottom- 
lands beyond. The air grew colder as 
the afternoon wore on. My hands were 
numb and [ slipped them in my coat 
pockets, holding the steering oar under 
my arm. Smith must have been dis- 
agreeably chilly, but he made no com- 
plaint, only rowing the harder to keep 
his blood circulating. And so we 
rounded a sharp bend, and there, under 
the willows, shone a fire, and beside it 
crouched John Dent, a long dugout 
nosed against the bank nearby. 

“They’re nowhar above us,” I said, 
after introducing my companion. 

“Nor below,” he replied, “the ferry- 
man at Augusta says no such boat has 
passed—and I have seen every foot of 
both banks coming up. Where the 
dickens it has gone to is a mystery 
past my solving.” 

“There can be only one solution of 
it,” said Smith quietly. “It certainly 


hasn’t sunk—you may be sure of that; 
Reed tells me that the boat was a good 
24 feet long by 10 broad and that its 
load—passengers excepted—was not 
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over six or seven hundred pounds. 
Knock a plank out of its bottom and 
the lumber in it would keep it from 
going to the bottom. It would water- 
log and maybe settle till two-thirds of 


it upstream against this current. He’s 
simply run the craft out into the back- 
water and hidden it. The thing would 
be easily done.” 

“Certainly, as the river now stands; 








‘“‘As Lemley swung away from the cabin-boat, he stood erect in his rocking craft and 
jubilantly imitated the call of the wild geese."’ 





but you must remember that it has 
risen a good five feet since last night.” 

“T judge he commenced looking for 
shelter when daylight overtook him 


the cabin wall was under, but the roof 
would show, just the same; so it fol- 
lows that the boat is no longer in the 
river, for Lemley couldn’t have taken 
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this morning. By that time there 
would have been a strong current run- 
ning out through every slough and the 
only thing necessary was to head into 
one of them and steer for the clearest 
channel. If I am correct in this 
assumption, by making a rough guess 
at the distance the cabin-boat would 
float in the best part of a night, it 
follows that we ought to find eur run- 
aways somewhere in this immediate 
neighborhood — certainly not higher 
up the stream, though possibly three 
or four miles lower down. If the river 
continues to rise there will be a 
corresponding increase in the area of 
tefritory to be searched out, but at 
present the cabin-boat could hardly 
get out of the well-defined waterways 
and should be pretty easily found.” 
We warmed ourselves thoroughly 
by John Dent’s fire, helped him finish 
the lunch he had provided at Augusta, 
and then headed our boats down the 
river once more, carefully hunting out 
every pocket and cove along the banks 
and following out every slough until 
we encountered shoal water or a bar- 
rier of logs that would have proven 
impassable to Lemley’s stolen craft. 
A good deal of game was sighted dur- 
ing these short excursions, principally 
deer and turkey, driven by the flood to 
the high ridges along the river. One 
big buck stood quietly in the shoulder- 
high switch cane and watched us pass 
within a dozen yards. I was anxious 
to try the Winchester at an imaginary 
spot in the exact centre of his fore- 
head, but Smith said “Don’t,” and I 
didn’t. Generally Dent led the way in 
his dugout; but, just as it was growing 
dark, I turned the skiff into the mouth 
of a considerable creek on the west 
side of the river and was speedily fol- 
lowed by Dent, who had been skirting 
the eastern shore. He overtook us in 
a few moments and we held a short 
consultation, all three being of the 
opinion that we had at last struck the 
right lead: the channel of the creek 
was at least 30 feet wide, while the 


bottom was beyond reach of a 7-foot 
oar; a strong current was swinging 
us along quite as fast as we cared to 
go, until, after the first half-mile, the 
banks of the creek grew lower and 
were presently indefinable, the water 
spreading on either side as far as we 
could see. The timber growth here 
was largely tupelo gum with a sprink- 
ling of cypress—a good indication that 
we were nearing a lake or pond—and 
on every hand were drifts of logs and 
chunks covered four or five inches 
deep with snow and showing with 
marked relief against the blackness of 
the water. It was a strange-scene to 
me who had been reared in the hills— 
this level floor of ebony, broken by 
innumerable towering columns, half 
white, half black, supporting what 
appeared to be a network of marble 
carvings, spotlessly white, through 
which the silent snow sifted down and 
was lost from sight as it fell. Our 
boats were as white as the floating 
logs; their occupants, snow statues 
instinct with life but voiceless. Time 
and again in later years that wonder- 
ful study in black and white has come 
to me in my dreams, and, as upon that 
memorable December night, the utter 
silence has borne down upon my heart 
until I almost shrieked in protest. 
Suddenly Dent whirled his dugout 
to the right and crept northward; 
Smith shipped his oars and nodded to 
me to follow—paddling with the steer- 
ing oar, since the trees in many places 
stood too thickly to permit of rowing. 
A sound had reached our ears—a 
scraping, rattling noise which remind- 
ed me of the rasping of a spoon on the 
bottom of a tin pan. “Lemley’s been 
fryin’ .flap-jacks,” I whispered to Smith. 
“Not Lemley,” he answered with a 
grin; “old Rufe would never take the 
trouble of going so deep after the last 
of the batter. Besides 








“Hush!” Dent called back in a half 
whisper; “there’s a light ahead.” 

A moment later I saw it, too—a thin 
streak of red. “Shinin’ through a crack 
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in the cabin wall,” said I; “ we’re com- 
in’ up on thar blind side, fellers.” 
“Hush!” repeated Dent, and this time 
I obeyed him. For a couple of hun- 
dred yards we felt our way cautiously 
along; then stopped short, for not a 
foot farther could we go without risk- 
ing discovery, The cabin-boat lay, tied 
to the limb of a cypress, in the edge 
of a considerable lake. I could have 
tossed my hat on its roof; but between 
the larger craft and our own arose a 
low hedge of elbow-brush (a stubborn, 
tangled, growth which generally bor- 
ders the ponds and sloughs in the 
Arkansaw lowlands). It was certainly 
Dicky Dodd’s lost cabin boat, in every 
line and particular as I remembered 
it, except that a joint of stovepipe pro: 
truded from the roof, showing that 
Dicky, at some point up the river, had 
procured means of warming his “resi- 
dence and temporary office.” The stern 
of the boat was turned almost directly 
toward us, but the absence of reflection 
on the water showed that the front 
door was tightly closed, as was also 
the entrance at the rear. Some one 
was moving around inside and the step 
seemed lighter and sprightlier than 
Rufe Lemley’s should be. I reached 
over and gripped Dent’s arm and his 
hand found mine and pressed it close. 
Then a gleam of light shot out from 
the bow, heralded by the grating sound 
of an opening window shutter. 

“Are you still hungry, Mr. Lemley?” 
inquired a voice that I had no difficulty 
in recognizing. 

“Blamed funny question, that—when 
a feller hain’t eat a bite all day,” was 
the growling reply (plainly coming 
from the snow and darkness outside) 
—‘“dadgum sech a_bossified woman, 
anyhow!” 

Click! the shutter closed and again 
the grey gloom was _ unilluminated. 
Then Lemley’s voice softened to a 
whine: “Yes, ma’am, I’m shore hongry 
—ye know I am.” 

“Ah! that’s better! Now, when I 
open the window again, kindly drop 





Reed Carlin’s knife inside—it’s bor- 
rowed property, you know, and I'm 
responsible for its safe return. Be- 
sides, it got you into trouble last night 
and might possibly do so again. I 
suppose you have changed your mind 
about wanting this revolver of mine?” 

“Wouldn’t have hit, ma’am—hain’t 
I tole ye.so a dozen times terday? 
Hit’s a shame ther way I ’ve bin kept 
out hyar in ther storm, freezin’ an’ 
starvin’—but I hain’t blamin’ ye none, 
ma’am, ’cause that was a bad play of 
mine ‘bout ther gun.” 

“It has certainly made things rather 
disagreeable for you,’ laughed Miss 
Dennis. “Toss the knife through the 
window. Thanks. If you had given 
me that earlier in the day, possibly you 
wouldn’t have grown so hungry. No, 
I’m not going to open the door—you 
are an unreliable old party, Mr. Lem- 
ley, and I don’t care to risk my own 
life, or take yours. Stay quietly out- 
side and I will hand you your supper 
on the fire shovel. As a beginning, on 
this tin plate you will find half a bis- 
cuit, a bit of bacon and a fried egg. 
Remember that this is only a begin- 
ning. I have more biscuits, more 
bacon and more eggs—and a pot of 
good, strong coffee, which I can serve 
with sugar and condensed milk or 
without, as you may prefer. I have 
also several dozen sweet, crisp cookies 
—like mother used to make, you know 
—a raisin pie and an unlimited supply 
of sorghum ’lasses. What! have you 
already eaten all I gave you?” 

“°Twa’n’t only a bite fer a hongry 
man.” 

“And you are really hungry? Well, 
I think I have quite enough food here 
to satisfy you; but you must try to 
talk while eating.” 

“Talk?” 

“Certainly. I want to know about 
the treasure you were digging for, and 
how it chanced to be buried, and why 
you tried to kill Reed Carlin.” 

“That’s my bizness!” snapped the 
old man. 
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Click! Miss Dennis had once more 
resorted to the most convincing of 
arguments. Smith reached for his 
oars, as though he purposed breaking 
a way through the elbow-brush, but 
John Dent saw the movement in time. 
“Hold on!” he cautioned; “the old man 
will talk, rather than starve, and I 
want to hear this. Ah! there he goes, 
now.” ’ 

“*"Lev’n er twelve year ago,” com- 
menced Lemley, lifting a quavering 
voice to the closed shutter (which pre- 
sently opened to compensate him for 
‘his meek obedience), “thar was sev’ral 
of us fellers that went ter Arizony an’ 
Mexico, huntin’ gold. Me an’ a one- 
eyed old scoundrel, name of Martin, 
was tergether a heap an’ c’lected right 
smart dust. (Thank ye, ma’am—them 
fried aigs are shore larrupin’.) Waal, 
*bout ther time we started hum, we 
jined in with a chap named Reed— 
yas, Jim Reed; that’s what he called 
hisself—an’ we tu& the same steamer 
’cross ther Gulf ter N’Awleans. Reed 
he’d travelled a sight, fust one place 
an’ then another, puttin’ in a year in 
Pee-rew an’ six months er so in the 
Brah-zeel di’mon’ mines, an’ I reckon 
he was totin’ a milyun dollars in a belt 
under his clothes. Told me, one time, 
as how he was on ther dodge fer killin’ 
some feller back yander whar he come 
from. (Say, gal! yer pintedly a star 
coffee builder! Why, puttin’ milk an’ 
sugar in this ’d be like mixin’ dish- 
warter in good whiskey!)” 

“Never mind about the coffee,” 
protested Bettie; “tell me more about 
Reed’s money.” 

“T never seed a cent of hit; that 
darn fool Martin wouldn’t he’p me 
work no plans—I reckon ’cause he 
wanted hit all hisself. At N’Awleans 
Reed come tew us an’ says he’s seen 
a feller he knowed, and we lit out up 
ther river, hotfoot. Martin an’ me was 
comin’ back ter Arkansaw, an’ Reed 
stuck right with us. At the mouth of 
White River we left ther Memphis 
boat an’ struck another headed fer 
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Newport, an’ by that time Reed was 
gittin’ right smartly over his skeer. 
At DeValls Bluff we picked up one 
passenger—a preacher-lookin’ feller— 
an’ soon as Reed seed him he went 
s’picious ag’in. So we got ther cap’n 
ter set us ashore in ther night, right 
whar we-all was campin’ when ’Lijah 
got shot; an’ before sunup, next morn- 
in’, hyar comes ther preacher feller, 
slippin’ along in a skiff, an’ he sez ter 
Reed: “Yer needed back in Kaintucky.” 
I looked fer a shootin’ spree, fer Reed 
was heeled; but he ’lows: “No more 
killin’ fer me.” So ther preacher feller 
takes him along; but, afore he goes, 
Reed takes off his money belt an’ han’s 
hit ter Martin. “I reckon ten years’ll 
let me out’n this,” he sez; “but ef I 
don’t show up in that len’th of time, 
jest split this dust atwixt ther tew of 
ye.” Then he tuk Martin ter one side 
an’ gin him a leetle talk, but I couldn’t 
ketch on what ’twas about. So Reed 
goes back ter Kaintucky an’ dies in 
jail, an’ that ole cuss of a Martin blows 
in ther money—tellin’ me all ther time 
as how he’s got hit planted, a-waitin’ 
fer ther ten year ter roll by.” 

“Oh! what a scheming old wretch!” 
commented Miss Dennis. “Now, you 
must sample a little piece of this pie, 
and then tell me why you wanted to 
kill ” Following the last word was 
a little scream of fright, and then a 
jubilant roar from Lemley: “Got ye 
at last, hey? Oh! ye leetle hell-cat! 
wanted ter freeze a feller, did ye? 
*Lowed we had ther deadwood on yer 
Uncle Rufus? Tl show ye!” 

Judging from the way my own heart 
was thumping at this unexpected turn 
of events, there was a’ splendid opening 
here for a whole lot of excitement, but, 
somehow it failed to develope. 

“Let go of my wrist, sir!” command- 
ed Bettie—* you forget the revolver.” 

“Hit’s back yander on ther table,” 
chuckled the old man. “Onlock that 








thar door, afore I wring yer cusséd 
naik!” 

“Please don’t be so violent, Mr. Lem- 
ley,” soothingly protested John Dent, 
as his dugout slid through the elbow- 
brush and rounded the cabin-boat’s 
stern; “Miss Dennis is the sole stay 
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and dependence of her loving parents, 
to say nothing of myself, and it is 
essential to return her home in prime 
condition and with her neck unwrung 
—especially since she is billed to play 
an important part in a double wedding 
tomorrow night.” 

“Who are the other couple, John?” 
queried the imperturbable Miss Bettie, 
even before old Rufe had found breath 
to utter an oath; and, then and there, 
I made mental note that woman’s curi- 
osity is the one weak point in her 
armor. 





CHAPTER XV. 

How Lemley Followed the Wild Geese. 

At this juncture I was forcibly 
reminded of Smith’s presence in the 
skiff by his evident determination 
to hold aloof from the larger craft. 
He caught at the bushes and hin- 
dered me from following after Dent; 
then, as though ashamed of such a 
display of childishness, muttered “Go 
ahead! it’s got to come some time, 
and the quicker the better.” So I 
fought a way through the snow-laden 
hedge to the bow of the cabin-boat. 
Bettie had unlocked the door to admit 
Dent—driving the discomfited Lemley 
before him. “Oh! he hasn’t been so 
very bad,” we heard her explaining; 
“only he was determined to take the 
revolver away from me and swore the 
boat should never touch shore until I 
surrendered it. So I had to lock him 
out and try the effect of cold and 
starvation. It has been an awfully 
funny experience and I’m sure I would- 
n’t have missed it for the world.” 

“Sure you don’t require a tonic for 
overwrought nerves?” asked John 
Dent, offering a half-pint flask. 

“Tt’s actually quite full!” exclaimed 
Bettie, eyeing it curiously. “Give it 
to Uncle Rufe, dear; the poor man 
must be feeling awfully downhearted.” 

“But it should cheer him wonder- 
fully to meet an old friend,” added 
Smith, suddenly stepping into the 
light. The old man turned, stared at 
him and staggered back against the 
wall: “It’s Reed!” he gasped—“Lord 
God! I thought you was dead!” 

There was a moment’s silence after 
this outburst. Back of the cringing, 
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trembling old man stood Dent and 
Bettie, their faces expressing wonder 
and pity. Smith had dropped into a 
chair and bowed his head upon his 
hands. As I stood in the doorway 
Lemley’s eyes seemed riveted upon the 
Winchester in my hands, as though it 
alone prevented him from a mad 
attempt at escape. Presently Smith 
spoke, addressing Miss Dennis: “Lem- 
ley has told you the first of my story, 
as he knew it. I am the “Jim Reed’ 
who was his companion in Mexico and 
was taken to Kentucky to serve a term 
of imprisonment for murder. Our fel- 
low miner, Joe Martin, guarded the 
gold and diamonds I left in his care, 
and no man was ever truer to a trust 
than he; but what shall I say of Lem- 
ley—yonder liar, thief and would-be 
murderer? What shall I say of the 
hound whose fangs have torn every 
hand that touched him in kindness? 
He would have cut out Joe Martin’s 
heart to gain the secret it held; butch- 
ered this girl, who sought to befriend 
him, for fear she might betray the 
manner of his escape; murdered his 
son because he tried to shield my own 
boy’s life. But, thank God! he has 
failed in his every attempt and tonight 
there are two Reed Carlins who can 
afford to regard him with pity rather 
than hatred.” 

Trembling like a leaf, blinded with 
tears, and with big sobs choking back 
the one word I wanted to utter, I tot- 
tered into the arms that were out- 
stretched toward me, dropping my rifle 
fairly at Lemley’s feet. As he stooped 
to seize it, John Dent’s hand settled 
upon his collar and the old man was 
hurled to the floor, where he rolled 
with his feet beneath the stove and 
consented to lie still for the time 
being. So he had no part in the all- 
around hand-shaking which followed, 
and for a few minutes I guess his very 
existence was forgotten. However, he 
found voice at last, and the words 
uttered were characteristic of the man: 
“Lemme tell you-all suthin’ bout this 
new-found daddy of Carlin’s,” said he. 
“Killed his own wife’s brother—that’s 
what he did; shot him in his own 
house. An’ his wife never spoke tew 
him from that hour till ther day she 
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died. Nice daddy you've got, Reed: 
no wonder yer sech a thunderin’ fine 
feller.” 

“He is speaking the truth,” said my 
father sadly; “for years there had 
been a feud between my wife’s family 
and my own. Her two brothers hated 
me and finally they lured me to their 
house and forced a quarrel upon me. 
The one I killed attacked me with a 
knife and I fired in self-defence; then 
had to flee the country without seeing 
my wife. Friends brought me word 
that she had turned against me and 
was praying day and night for my cap- 
ture; but later she learned the true 
story of the trouble from an eye-wit- 
ness—a negro plantation hand, whose 
knowledge of the affair eventually cost 
him his life. And then she left Ken- 
tucky forever, joining my only living 
relative, a cousin, in the mountains on 
the upper White River. Honest old 
Joe Martin finally traced her to the 
little cabin where she had so long and 
patiently awaited my coming; but he 
was too late. My poor wife died on 
the very day that I took up the bur- 
den of a ten-year’s task in the Ken- 
tucky penitentiary.” 

O Woman! thrice blesséd of all 
God’s creatures art thou! for thine is 
ever the mission of comforter to those 
who have felt too heavily the weight 
of affliction. Dear, dear Bettie! while 
I live I shall remember gratefully how 
your tears mingled with our own for 
the wife and mother who had died 
with her heart’s prayer unanswered; 
how, joining our hands in yours, you 
besought the Father of All to grant 
forgetfulness of the bitter past and 
long, long years of happiness as its 
reward, and how, regardless of your 
recent promise, the sobs and kisses 
were for your “poor little motherless 
boy” who should “never, no, never, feel 
the want of a sister’s love.” And, 
through it all, that infernal wretch of 
a Lemley rested easily on his elbow 
by the stove, grinning his defiance 
and occasionally exclaiming “Amen!” 
“Pray on, sister!” or “Dat’s de bresséd 
word dat.de good book say!” until 
John put the weight of a No. 8 foot 
on his bull neck and made him beg 
for mercy. 


“Now, Friend Dent,” said my father, 
“if you have a pencil and paper, I 
would like to have you write a few 
words from dictation: 

Coffeyville, Ark., Dec. 19, 1894. 

“For and in consideration of the sum 
of One Hundred Dollars, and in further con- 
sideration of the fact that I must leave the 
State to avoid prosecution for the crimes of 
perjury, attempted murder and abduction 
by force and threats of personal injury, 1 
hereby convey to my son, Elijah Lemley, all 
right and title to my property, real and per- 
sonal, located in the County of Jackson, this 
State; the same to be the property of said 
Elijah Lemley, his heirs and assigns, to have 
and to hold.” 

“It’s sign or go to the Pen, Lemley,” 
remarked Dent, as he handed old Rufe 
the pencil. 

“T don’t see ther money. Count her 
down on ther table, an’ hit’s a go. Five 
twenties, hey? Give me silver fer one 
of ’em, so I kin buy chewin’ on ther 
road. Good enough!—and thar ye 
are.” 

Dent attached his signature as wit- 
ness, pocketed the document and but- 
toned his coat tightly across the 
breast. “Pretty good stroke of luck 
for ’Lijah, I reckon, and not a bad 
piece of business for yourself,” said he. 
“Now, bundle all this grub, and a 
blanket or two, into your skiff and be 
moving. There’ll be a whole lot more 
room aboard this craft when you are 
clear gone.” 

In ten minutes Lemley had appro- 
priated any and everything, arms 
excepted, that might be of possible 
service to him; piled them in the bow 
of the skiff, with a blanket covering 
them to ward off the snow, and cast 
himself adrift in the lake. As he 
swung away from the cabin-boat, a 
flock of wild geese passed overhead, 
honking garrulously. Lemley stood 
erect in his rocking craft and jubi- 
lantly imitated their call; then settled 
to his oars and followed on in the 
course the noisy migrants had set him. 
And, of the four watchers aboard 
Dicky Dodd’s cabin-boat, not one has 
had sight or tidings of Rufe Lemley 
from that hour to this. It is well that 
such men should pass and be for- 
gotten. 





* * * * ” 
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So it came to pass that John Dent’s 
facetious prediction of a double mar- 
riage at the Dennis homestead was 
shortly fulfilled, and, as a wedding 
present, ’Lijah received a certain paper 
which gave him rank and standing 
among the most prosperous farmers of 
his neighborhood. His “ purtiest of 
widders” was really very nice and 
attractive in appearance (though as 
homely as a mud fence in comparison 
with “Our Bettie”) and I never saw a 
new husband so proud of a bride as 
was ‘Lijah or so anxious that she 
should be admired and complimented 
by others. Little Lula was the only 
bridesmaid, her curly head coming 
just to my waist as I stood beside her 
in all-the glory of a new $40 black suit 
—just think of it! And after the cere- 
mony, when Mrs. Dennis and Lula and 
I had slipped into the kitchen to tell 
each other how lovely Bettie looked, 
and to joke about the tears that kept 
popping into sight for no understand- 
able reason on earth, here came both 
the lady principals in the sad affair, 
and we locked the doors and laughed 
and cried till we got good and tired. 
And the next day there was a quarrel 
about whether I should go home with 
*Lijah or stay with Dennis, Dent, Lula 
& Co., until Father cut in with news 
that we were going to pull right out 
for Uncle Joe Martin’s, and from there 
I was going away to school. “For a 
whole year,” he said; but I bucked at 
that, for my promise to visit Mrs. 
Dennis and Lula regularly every six 
months had been passed in the days 
before I learned the existence of such 
a thing as paternal authority. My 
contention that all pre-existing con- 
tracts should be O. K.’d_ eventually 
carried the day, and I compromised 
with “Lijah by promising to look him 
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up every other time I got within 50 
miles of his home. 

Next evening, at sundown, the mail 
hack dropped us off at Martin’s ferry, 
but Uncle Joe did not appear at the 
call for a ferryman; so I crossed the 
mail in his stead, while Father waited 
my return on the shore. We found the 
cabin door unlocked; there was no 
one within; but on the table lay a 
sealed envelope addressed to “ Mr. 
REED CARLIN.” We exchanged glances 
and smiled. “Let’s open it together,” 
said Father. “I will break the seal, 
and you may read it.” Plainly the 
communication had been intended for 
Carlin the elder, for it read: 


*“DeaR Sirn:—Having made good my prom- 
ise to you with earnest intent and to the best 
of my poor ability, I will now return to my 
old home in North Carolina, where I have 
children and grandchildren to care for me 
and be cared for. The books and Kiter, 
my horse, I give to the boy, believing that 
he will find something of pleasure in their 
possession. The land, with the cabin and 
its furnishings, I have deeded to Bob Carlin, 
with the condition that he have nothing 
further to do with moonshine whiskey, 
either in its manufacture or consumption. 
I take this way to repay him for his kind- 
ness to Reed’s mother and to Reed, before 
and after my coming; since without his 
aid my pension money would have hardly 
sufficed. 

“With wishes of best success and happi- 
ness, I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

“J. F. Manni.” 


“His ‘pension money, Reed! think 
of that! And at any hour of the day 
or night—by lifting a stone in yonder 
hearth—he could have placed his hand 
on a good fifty thousand dollars.” 

“It was a trust fund, Daddy,” said 
I, and the next moment was out at the 
gate, whistling and calling for dear 
old Witer. 

















SOME BIRDS THAT NEST IN JACKSON PARK. 


By ARHHUR WOOD VAN PELT. 


LTHOUGH the city parks of Chi- 
cago are the recreation grounds of 
thousands of people every day dur- 

ing the summer months, a great many 
birds remain in them to nest and rear 
their young—apparently undisturbed by 
the crowds of picnickers and merry- 
makers who throng every portion of the 
fields, islands and woods. It seems won- 
derful that in so small a space of ground, 
and especially a space so thronged with 
people on all pleasant days, that the birds 
would stay to nest, but I believe that 
they rather enjoy the excitement or else 
they crave the intimate association with 
mankind; for, on Sunday morning, July 
19, 1903, between the hours of 10 and 
12 I found no less than 20 species of 
birds nesting within the limits of Jackson 
Park, and there are probably a full doz- 
en of other kinds which I did not see on 
that date. 

On entering the park the first and 
most notable sight is the great numbers 
of robins—old ones and young, speckled 
ones and some hardly fledged yet—but 
all making lots of noise when they are 
disturbed at their engrossing occupation 
of eating mulberries, of which the park 
contains a great many trees. The cat- 
birds also are there in force, looking for 
their share of the feast. Tiny yellow 


warblers scold and chatter if we get too 
near their nest or fledgelings, and, to add 


to the uproar, the kingbird comes bus- 
tling along, to see who the intruder is, 
or what is the trouble. As he comes 
he utters his shrill war cry and bids de- 
fiance to the unknown enemy. 

A song sparrow — now no longer 
bothered with the care of his children 
—sings happily from a clump of bushes 
near by. His brood is hatched early— 
the eggs being laid usually in April, 
though sometimes as early as the first 
part of March. The goldfinch (or “wild 
canary,” as he is more generally known) 


is a very late nester, very often delaying — 


until the middle of July or the rst of 
August before laying its eggs. It spends 
lots of time and care in the construction 
of its nest, which is really a work of art, 
being composed largely of thistle down. 
Indeed, ‘‘thistle bird” is another name 
by which this merry songster is often 
known, and it would seem that the bird 
waits for the thistle down to become 
ripe, so as to use it in the builcing of its 
home. Several bronzed blackbirds kept 
up a terrific clatter in the treetops. Be- 
ing early nesters, they apparently get 
restless and uneasy as the time draws 
nigh for them to start away on their 
southerly migration. 

As we approach the edge of the la- 
goon, a flash of blue wings in the sun, a 
loud rattle, and the belted kingfisher 
hurries by, seemingly anxious to get 
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back to his babies in their underground 
nest. 

Near the south end of the Park, ina 
little narrow grassplot between flower 
beds, a spotted sandpiper has a nest; 
but, though we hunt for half an hour, 
we fail to locate it. Perhaps the gar- 
deners have accidentally destroyed it. 
The parent bird is evidently very much 
worried about it, for she keeps flying 
round and round us, crying all the time 
as if she could not find it any more than 
we could. In crossing a portion of the 
Golf Course we scare up several prairie 
horned larks; but, as these birds nest 
very early in the spring, we are not cer- 
tain whether they nest here or not. 

At the extreme south end of the Park 
lies a small marsh of cat-tails, flags, 
reeds and rushes, in which nest numer- 
ous marsh wrens, least bitterns, rails and 
blackbirds. Not being prepared to wade 
on this date, however, a glimpse along 
the edge was all we could get. A pair 
of marsh wrens had come right to the 
edge to nest, however, and we could see 
them carrying food to their little ones. 
A pair of swamp sparrows were also 
seen near this marsh, which evidently 
had their nest in a clump of small bushes 
growing near by, in the same place they 
nested last year; and, while looking for 
their nest, a Maryland yellow-throat 
calls to us: Wichety! wichety! wichety! 
This beautiful little fellow does not like 
the crowds and gets as far away from 
them as possible. 

A Western house wren has built its 
nest in a hole in a willow, which stands 
right alongside a path on the Wooded 
Island. Any one could reach the en- 
trance to the nest, and indeed some one 
has torn away the rotten wood, so as to 
see into the nest; and still the little 
brown birds, undismayed by so much 
publicity, persevere, and it is to be hoped 
that success will crown their brave ef- 
forts. On this same Wooded Island 
both the black-billed and yellow-billed 
cuckoos are nesting, as well as the blue 
jay. The latter is very quiet now, for 
him; his only notes are very soft and 
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low and very musical—seeming more as 
though he were talking to himself. 

In the German Building the chimney 
swifts have nested and are now bringing 
their young out of their dark homes and 
getting them ready for their journey 
southward, which they will soon begin 
—they being the first birds to go. 

Soon the birds will be through with 
their housekeeping for this year; then 
once more will we see the warblers, fly- 
catchers, thrushes, etc., which passed us 
in the spring to go farther north. This 
time when they come they will tarry but 
little, but will hurry on to the lands of 
everlasting sunshine and warmth, their 
annual mission accomplished. 





BIRD FORAGERS. 





There is something curiously sugges- 
tive in the manner in which birds forage 
for their insect food. It would almost 
seem as though each species were in- 
tended to perform certain services in the 
economy of nature which could not be 
so well done by any other species; that, 
instead of being pensioners upon man, 
the birds are really benefactors, giving 
more than they receive. Thus, the 
swallow tribes are the guardians of the 
atmosphere, which would otherwise 
swarm with immense quantities of mi- 
nute insects; woodpeckers, creepers and 
chickadees are the guardians of the tim- 
ber of the forest; sylvians and flycatch- 
ers, of the foliage; blackbirds, thrushes, 
crows and larks are the protectors of the 
surface of the soil and snipe and wood- 
cock of the soil under the surface. Each 
family has its respective duties to per- 
form, and it is man’s loss if he disturb 
the equilibrium by reducing the numbers 
of any species below the supply of in- 
sects afforded. 

The manner of foraging is widely dif- 
ferent in the various families and it is cu- 
rious to note the assiduity with which 
insects are hunted in all stages of their 
existence. In their larval state, those 
that lurk inside of the wood and bark 
are taken by woodpeckers, and those 
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under the soil by snipe and woodcock. 
Insects, when the larve have assumed 
the form of moths, beetles and flies, are 
attacked by flycatchers and sylvians and 
other small birds that take their food by 
day and by small owls and whip-poor- 
wills by night. Birds that take their 
food chiefly from the surface of the 
ground forage in a different manner from 
those that collect it from under the sur- 
face. Robins and blackbirds gather 
their fare entirely from the ground, but 
their ways of seeking it are very differ- 
ent. Swallows catch their food while 
on the wing, and by this give proof that 
they take only winged insects; but their 
manners differ essentially from those of 
the flycatchers, which do not take their 
prey on the wing but seize it as it pass- 
es by their perch. 

Among the smaller birds the kinglets 
and gnat catchers are remarkable for 
their diligence in hunting. They have a 
peculiar way of examining the foliage 
and blossoms rather than the surface of 
the branches and their motions are very 
conspicuous upon the outer parts of the 
trees near the extremity of the twigs. 
The gnat catchers especially are exceed- 
ingly active and graceful and take in- 
sects on the wing with wonderful dex- 
terity. On the other hand, the chicka- 
dee, creeper and wren seek their food 
while creeping round the branches and 
take very little of it from the foliage. 
Round and round they go, seldom paus- 
ing in their circuitous course, and usual- 
ly proceeding from the junctions of the 
branches to their extremities, hopping 
from spray to spray and then passing to 
another tree. As the kinglets and gnat 
catchers confine themselves almost ex- 
clusively to examining the foliage, they 
go when the leaves fall; the bark pro- 
tectors, however, remain long after the 
trees are bare and not infrequently 
through the entire winter. 

The wood pewee may be taken as a 
good example of the flycatcher family. 
His manner of foraging is to sit on a 
twig, almost without motion but with a 
frequent movement of his head, indica- 


tive of watchfulness; that he is not idle 
is shown by his frequent flitting out in 
an irregular circuit and immediately re- 
turning to his perch with a captured in- 
sect. These salient flights are very nu- 
merous and he often turns a somersault 
in the act of capturing his prey; he rare- 
ly misses his aim and often collects from 
10 to 15 insects of an appreciable size 
in a minute. 

Forming an intermediate genus be- 
tween the sylvians and flycatchers, and 
partaking of the habits of each, are the 
vireos. These birds are peculiar to 
America and all are gifted songsters. 
Some of them, indeed, keep up a sort of 
intermittent singing, even while hunting 
for their food. The preacher vireo es- 
pecially seems to make warbling his 
principal employment. He is never, ap- 
parently, very diligent or earnest, but 
often stops during his desultory exhor- 
tations to seize a passing insect, and then 
resumes his song. 

Among other natural guardians of the 
trees are the woodpeckers, which gather 
their food as they creep round the trunks 
and branches. They have 2 toes before 
and 2 behind for climbing and may us- 
ually be seen clinging erect on tree 
trunks; but rarely, if ever, with head 
downward, like the nuthatches and tit- 
mice. As the food of the woodpeckers 
is nearly as abundant in winter as in 
summer they are seldom migratory; 
they never forage in flocks, like some of 


‘the granivorous birds whose food is more 


plentiful, but scatter out over wide areas 
and thus better their fare. They bear 
the same relation to other birds that 
take their food from trees as snipe and 
woodcock bear to thrushes and quail— 
that is, they bore into the wood as the 
snipe bores into the earth, while thrushes 
and quail seek the insects that crawl on 
the surface of the ground. 

Besides these there are a few birds 
that take part of their food from trees 
and the rest from the ground. The 
thrushes do not refuse an insect or grub 
that is crawling upon a tree, but they 
forage chiefly upon the ground. The 
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blackbirds are also guardians of the soil 
and apparently are far more industrious 
than the thrushes. However, a little ob- 
servation will correct this delusion. The 
common robin hunts his food in a list- 
less, unconcerned way that is very de- 
ceptive. He hops about the field with 
his bill inclined upward, apparently ob- 
livious to any object in view; then he 
makes two or three more hops and again 
pauses with his bill turned upward in 
listless unconcern; but presently there 
is a quick dart and a vigorous pecking 
upon the ground, and if you are near 
enough you will see him pulling out a 
cutworm or devouring a nest of insects 
which are gathered in a cluster. On the 
other hand, blackbirds seldom hold up 
their heads but march along with their 
bills turned downward, as if entirely de- 
voted to their task. They never seem 
to be idle, except when a flock of them 
are making a garrulous noise upon a 
tree. If a blackbird looks upward it is 
only by a sudden movement; he does 
not stop. After watching a blackbird 
and a robin ten minutes in the same field, 
one would suppose that the blackbird 
had collected twice as much food as the 
robin during that time; but this would 
not be true. The robin is probably en- 
dowed with a greater reach of sight than 
the blackbird, and, while hopping about 
with his head erect, his vision compre- 
hends a wider space. He not only 
watches for a sight of his prey but also 
for marks upon vegetation that denote 
the place of its concealment. The om- 
nivorous blackbird hunts the soil for ev- 
erything that is nutritious and picks up 
small seeds that require a close examin- 
ation of the ground. Blackbirds of all 
species walk; they do not hop like the 
robins. 

Some species of the foragers do their 
work in compact assemblages. This 
habit renders the snow buntings ex- 
tremely attractive. Their food is not 
distributed in separate morsels like that 
of robins and woodpeckers. It consists 
of the seeds of grasses and of composite 
plants, which are often scattered very 


evenly over a wide surface. When a 
flock of fifty or more settle down in a 
field each one fares as well as if he were 
alone during the short time he remains 
on the spot. Insect feeders find it for 
the most part profitable to scatter and 
keep separate, because their food is 
sparsely distributed. This is not true of 
the birds which frequent the salt marsh- 
es that are overflowed by the tide. Their 
food consists of insects and worms, 
which are evenly scattered and abun- 
dant. Hence sandpipers and some oth- 
er species forage in flocks, though they 
live exclusively upon an animal diet. 

The foraging habits of domestic poul- 
try illustrate some of the differences ob- 
served in the manners of wild birds. 
Place a brood of ducks in a field during 
grasshopper time and they will generally 
pursue one course, marching in a body 
over the field with great regularity. A 
brood of chickens, on the contrary, will 
scatter, occasionally reassembling but 
never keeping close together, unless they 
are following a hen. Turkeys scatter 
themselves less than chickens, but do 
not equal ducks in the regularity of their 
movements. Pigeons settle down upon 
a field in a compact flock and then radi- 
ate in all directions; they pursue no 
regular march like the ducks. It is 
difficult to estimate the usefulness of this 
systematic army of foragers. It matters 
not in what stage of its existence the in- 
sect is destroyed; it is still demonstrable 
that these minute creatures cannot be 
kept in check unless they are attacked 
in all stages. Man cannot by artificial 
means appreciably check their multipli- 
cation or their ravages. Birds are their 
only effectual destroyers. 

FRANK H. SWEET. 


A MORNING ON THE MEADOWS. 





It is morning—a bright May morning 
—and I am on the dear old meadows, 
now covered with water from a flood in 
the Delaware, and, of course, I am in 
my boat. I am not out shooting, so my 
gun has been left at home; but I am 
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out for a boat ride and to be among the 
birds. Well, they are here: some of 
them locating home sites; others taking 
a temporary rest, before going farther 
north and east. What a merry, bustling 
lot they are! Running my boat ashore 
for a few minutes, where a strip of high 
ground permits, I get out for a short 
walk. I do not go 20 steps before a 
small whisp of Wilson’s snipe, flush be- 
fore me, and, with the shrill Scaipe! 
scaipe! scaipe! I so delight to hear, away 
they go in corkscrew flight, and, after 
circling and darting about in the air, re- 
turn and pitch down not far away. All 
right, little fellows, you are safe enough 
now; for by some means, which no one 
can account for, our Legislature has de- 
creed that spring shooting of Gallinago 
Wilsonii is no longer to be permitted. I 
am glad of it: it never should have 
been. Travel northward, birdies, and 
every pair of you raise a full family; 
but when, in autumn, you return here, 
if you value your lives, don’t put tempta- 
tion in my way (unless you have made a 
new study of geometrical angles in 
flight); for I hope to be here, ready to 
give you an even warmer welcome than 
you would care to have me do. Once 
more I am in my boat, and, rowing near 
to a hedge of water willows, birches and 
swamp maples, find almost every twig 
alive with birds of different kinds. 

Rap! rap! rap! sounds from aloft. 
Yes; I see you, Downy Woodpecker, 
and yonder is your bigger cousin, Yel- 
low Shaft, known to many as the flicker. 
What are these little feathered fellows 
here? The one nearest to me I notice 
has its back and wing coverts streaked 
black and yellow and a yellow patch on 
top of his head. A rich chestnut stripe 
runs from the bill down each side of the 
breast and under the wings; while throat 
and breast are white. Yes; that’s the 
chestnut sided warbler, and a useful lit- 
tle fellow he is, being found breeding 
from Illinois eastward and from Georgia 
north. Above him, on that birch twig, 
is a bird which in my childhood I used 
often to suppose was an escaped canary. 


’Tis the yellow warbler and it’s a sly 
bug that escapes from his bill. Con- 
quree ! conquree! sings the marsh black- 
bird from the top of that black alder 
bush and how fine he looks in full uni- 
form of purple-black with crimson and 
gold epaulettes glittering in the sunlight. 
Though called a blackbird, he is so only 
in color: he is not a grackle, a small 
crow or in any way related to the cow 
bunting, but is a starling. Ah! there 
go a string of birds calling to mind some 
of my boyhood days. They are the 
yellowlegged tattlers, and well do I re- 
member how in the years now gone we 
boys felt proud indeed when we suc- 
ceeded in bagging one. or two of them 
when the meadows were flooded as now. 
Then, too, there were solitary sandpipers 
and an occasional black-breasted plover 
—all of them game for us. Yonder 
comes a flock of purple grackles and 
now they alight in the hedge of maples, 
chattering and looking about, as if not 
knowing just what to do or where to go. 
They too are thinking no doubt of the 
coming summer and its duties, cares and 
pleasures and of where they may build 
their homes. ‘Come, hurry up! come, 
hurry up! this won’t do!” some one 
seems to whistle, and I lay down my 
scull paddle and look sharply into the 
trees and bushes for the whistler, for 
well do I know the call and am sur- 
prised to hear it while yet the year is so 
young. Suddenly a spot of crimson 
fire gleams in the sunlight from the top 
of a tall wild-rose bush and—there he 
is. Dressed in his best black and white, 
with crimson shirt front, he is not only 
a bird beauty, but, to the farmer and 
fruit grower, a valuable friend; while to 
the potato-bug and other harmful in- 
sects he is a deadly foe. A hundred 
yards away I hear a great splash in the 
water and look around, in time to see a 
fish hawk rise to the surface, shake the 
water from his wings and then soar 
aloft, bearing a herring in his talons. A 
dozen or twenty crows make loud pro- 
tests and feints of attacking him, but all 
to no purpose; for he sails away to the 
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hilltop, alights on one of the limbs of a 
big beech tree and proceeds to eat his 
late breakfast all unconcerned. 

Yes; I hear you, you miserable, low- 
down, sneaking egg-sucker and devour- 
er of young birds: it’s lucky for you I 
haven’t my gun here, for I’d riddle your 
worthless hide with shot; you put me in 
mind of men (and women too) we some- 
times see, dressed in fine clothes strut- 
ting around, with eyes and ears ever on 
the alert for graft and boodle to be had 
on the sly and always ready to sneak 
away if you think your schemes are 
likely to be detected. Yes; I hate the 
blue jay, for to me he has no redeeming 
traits. 

Once more taking up my oar, I scull 
onto a submerged meadow, all grown 
up with birches, swamp alders and ma- 
ples, but not far do I go. It would be 
difficult to do so if I wished to, but I am 
out for a morning among the birds; and 
in this quiet spot, sheltered from the 
wind, yet ablaze with the bright, warm 
sun, I find the trees and bushes alive 
with my little feathered friends. How 
glad am I to see so many of them! and, 
really, they seem to know it. Why, 
there is a bluebird and his mate sitting 
on the telegraph wire along the canal. 
Hark to his twittering call of Dear, 
dear! think of it, think of it! (as Mabel 
Osgood Wright interprets it). I can 
never, while memory lasts me, forget 
my introduction to this bird.. I was a 
motherless boy, only four years old, 
when, one Sunday morning in May, my 
father took me for a short walk over 
the fields. Too young to walk far at a 
time, it did not take me long to get 
tired, so Father carried me at times on 
his shoulder. Suddenly I heard a soft, 
sweet call and asked what it was. My 
father stopped and listened for a mo- 
ment, and then pointed to a snake fence, 
and there, perched upon a stake of the 
fence, I saw the singer and it was a blue- 
bird. Why I know not; but I could 
not seem to tire of listening to it, and 
though 59 years have passed away, I 
never hear a bluebird without seeming 
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to myself to be once more a little tod- 
dling child. 

As I look out over the water on the 
open meadow from which I have just 
come I see a few early bank swallows 
and, to my surprise, one or two fork- 
tailed or barn swallows. The last- 
named recall to mind summer days of 
the past when I used to climb up into 
the hay mow and watch these busy lit- 
tle fellows coming in and feeding their 
young. Tree creepers, chats, Maryland 
yellow-throats, warblers, a single cardi- 
nal, one or two of the thrush family, with 
(as the vendue bills say) many others 
too numerous to mention, are all about 
me. Well, I came out to be with my 
bird friends, and, truly, I have struck it 
rich in coming to this spot. I do not 
give the time a thought even, until a 
train goes whirling by on the railroad 
close at hand and that means 20 min- 
utes past 12. I dislike to leave, but the 
inner man is calling loudly for dinner; 
so, pushing my boat from among the 
trees, I scull slowly for the hillfoot and 
home — feeling that the morning has 
been well spent. Yet how many people 
there are, who, had they been with me, 
would think the time wasted—seeing 
no beauty in the birds, hearing no mu- 
sic in their songs; people who, though 
they might say the day was a fine one, 
would have referred to the rest of the 
trip as ‘‘stupid.”” I can understand why 
tastes should differ in other ways and 
’tis well for us all that they do; but 
that any one should not care for the 
many beauties of Nature, whether they 
be animate or inanimate, is something 
that is very far beyond my dull power 
of comprehension. While I admit that 
the works of human artists, whether it 
be painting or music or statuary are 
beautiful, they can never equal for me 
the work of God’s own hands; so give 
to me the statuary of the hills and val- 
leys, the paintings of the landscapes and 
the music of my bird friends. 

Tuomas C. ABBOTT. 
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TROUTING ON THE WEST BRANCH OF WOLF RIVER. 


By O. W. SMITH. 


OOKING over some photographs 
last evening, I came upon several 
taken last May, when Wife and I 
were looking for rainbow trout up in 
Shawano County, Wis. Well, we didn’t 
find the rainbow, but we found brook 
trout galore; in fact, I never saw any- 
thing like it, and I have fished many of 
the justly famed trout streams of Wis- 
consin. As I sat looking at those pic- 
tures last night, I got to thinking that 
perhaps the readers of Sports AFIELD 
would be glad to look at them too and 
listen to my yarn—a just-as-it- happened 
story. 

We left Shawano (that city of sand 
and Indians) one bright morning in the 
month of May. How bright the flowers, 
how sweet the bird music, how fresh and 
invigorating the pure air! How delight- 
ful to 


“Steal a while away 
From every cumbering care.”’ 


A few miles out of Shawano we stop- 
ped by the roadside to prepare dinner. 
That dinner lingers in my memory. 
Fresh beef, roasted on good hard-wood 
coals, with potatoes right from the hot 
ashes, and fresh bread from Shawano’s 
‘‘Home Bakery,” and all washed down 
with tea cooked in an old black pail, one 


that has seen much service; but no ex- 
pensive brew of Delmonico’s could equal 
that same tea. Ah! that dinner—not 
much like the seven-course affair of yes- 
terday but much more satisfactory. Din- 
ner placed where dinners do the most 
good, we loaded up our wagon and hit 
the trail. Shortly after noon we passed 
through Keshena—the residence of the 
Indian Agent, also the schooling place 
and the loafing place of the Indians. 
Three miles north of Keshena we 
crossed the Wolf River above Keshena 
Falls, and the music of the falling water, 
combined with the wild beauty of the 
spot, got in its work on us and we stop- 
ped to admire and take pictures. While 
our party stood “lost in wonder and 
amaze,” I took the Al-Vista a little ways 
below and snapped the falls. The lone 
fisherman at the right of the picture is 
an Indian who was catching red-horse 
and a fine string he had of this not un- 
handsome fish. Leaving the falls, we 
took a trail (by courtesy called a road) 
which seemed to promise a northwest 
direction. We thought the road bad, 


but later on we had good reason to con- 
sider it good. 

About 4 o’clock we came to a little 
creek, and as we knew nothing of the 
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country ahead, and the high bank above 
the creek promised a pleasant camp, we 
pitched the tent. Before we could get 
the tent up, a spring thunderstorm broke 
in all its fury. How that canvas snap- 
ped and flapped! The two of us could 
hardly hold it down, much less get it 
up; but at last we managed to get it up 
so as to offer a little protection and we 
crawled in out of the downpour. It 
didn’t keep us dry; Wife said it kept us 
wet. It is a fact that it never got dry 
again, for it rained a part of every day 
of the 10 days we were out except one. 


discovery that we remained over one 
day. The little stream was a beauty. It 
rests me even now just to look at the 
picture. The location of the camp ona 
bluff overlooking the stream was ideal; 
and we might have spent our entire va- 
cation upon its banks, had not the In- 
dians gathered -for a medicine dance 
within 10 rods of our tent. The Tum! 
tum! tum! of the drums, combined with 
the shouting of the Indians, was too 
much for our nerves; so we 


“Folded our tents, like the Arabs, 
And silently stole away.” 











“THE LITTLE STREAM WAS A BEAUTY.” 


Photo by O. W. Smira. 





The storm passed as rapidly as it had 
approached and the sun came out, to 
laugh at our bedraggled appearance. 
After we had fixed camp up for the 
night, two hours of daylight yet re- 
mained; so we jointed our rods and be- 
gan casting upon the little creek, just for 
practice. Imagine my astonishment, 
when I hooked a pound trout. We re- 
mained but a few minutes upon the 
brook but long enough to prove that 
trout were in the stream in sufficient 
numbers to tempt the anxious angler. 
Indeed, so pleased were we with our 


That day’s ride was a never-to be-for- 
gotten one. Over dreary sand plains, 
with here and there a pine-stub mirrored 
against the grey sky, to break the mo- 
notonous view ; and through dense tam- 
arack swamps, reeking with the smell of 
stagnant water. Glad we were to come 
upon an abandoned lumber shanty, near 
the banks of a sluggish creek. Quickly 
our tent was set up and the horses 
cared for. There were no hemlock or 
indeed trees of any kind to supply bed- 
ding, so we were compelled to press the 
rank smelling ferns into service. That 
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night, as soon as the sun went down, 
the mosquitoes came up from the marsh 
in hordes, hungry and thirsty, and we 
were glad to seek the protection of the 
mosquito netted tent. 

The next morning dawned grey and 
cold, with a heavy mist blotting out all 
but the nearest objects. How silent, 
sad, mysterious the lonely places when 
mist enveloped! As we sat about the 
smouldering fire in silence, drinking our 
coffee, we could hear the music of fall- 
ing water in the distance. We did not 
linger long over our cups nor did the 
dish-washing delay us. As soon as the 
tent could be taken down we were on 
the trail. That morning’s drive beggars 
description. The roads were either boul- 
der strewn or a quagmire, and, to cap 
the climax, at 10 o’clock we were forced 
to halt on the wrong side of a giant 
hemlock tree, which lay prone across 
our trail. For a little while it seemed 
that our trip was to end right there, with 
the falling water making music in our 
ears; but by some skidding and much 
chopping we were able to get around 
the fallen giant. At 12 o’clock, with 
every muscle aching and only a tug 
broken, we reached Hemlock Dam on 
the west branch of Wolf River. This 
dam is a rude but strong structure, erect- 
ed by the log drivers to hold the water 
till sufficient “head” is obtained to force 
the logs over the rocks below. The 
river was high when we reached the 
Dam and the gates were wide open, the 
water boiling as it rushed through the 
narrow sluice. I sat upon the platform 
over the Dam and watched the water as 
it rushed under me. Suddenly the wa- 
ter parted half-way up the sluice and a 
beautiful trout fairly sprang into the air, 
fell back, and was carried down-stream 
again. I could hardly credit my eyes. 
I had heard of such things but it had 
never been my good fortune to witness 
the acrobatic feats of brook trout. I 
watched. The water parted again and 
a trout some 15 inches long, trembling 
from the effort or in ecstasy, its brilliant 
colors rivalling the rainbow in beauty, 


remained in the air for an instant; then 
fell back into the flood and was ignomin- 
iously tumbled into the pool below. Al- 
most immediately 3 fish were in the air 
at once. That sight alone was worth 
the journey. Calling the others, we sat 
there for some time, watching the leap- 
ing, tumbling fish. When we dropped 
a line we found them as eager to take 
the hook as they were to get above the 
Dam. A few moments served to catch 
enough trout to fill the frying pan and 
what more could we desire? 

We had discovered a fisherman’s 
paradise and set about constructing a 
permanent camp. The tent was set up 
in a substantial manner, Great, soft 
beds were constructed of fragrant hem- 
lock; a great yellow birch log was rolled 
into position as a back-log for the camp 
fire; a many crotched stick (the woods- 
man’s approved crane) was driven into 
the ground to hold our tea pail. That 
night, when the sun disappeared behind 
the towering hemlock and stately cedar, 
our camp was complete and a great 
peace filled our souls. As I lay upon 
my back, just resting, I said to my wife: 
“Chum, if we could have good weather, 
this would be the outing of our lives.” 
Instantly, as if in answer, came a flash 
of lightning and a crash of thunder, fol- 
lowed by a downpour of rain. How it 
rained! In the morning everything was 
soaked and the rain was still falling. 
But your true camper does not mind a 
little water (on the outside); so we went 
after trout and got enough for dinner in 
less than an hour. The day following it 
did not rain, but the heavy clouds 
seemed to touch the topmost branches 
of the tall hemlocks. Nothing daunted, 
we set out to view the falls below the 
Dam. The falls are three in number. 
The first is about 4 ft.; the second about 
20, and the third somewhat less. The 
hole below the 20-ft. fall was the finest 
trout pool it has ever been my good for- 
tune to fish. There I caught the great 
grandfather of a// trout. I will not tell 
of his capture, for that is a story in itself, 
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and I fear that this yarn is too long al- 
ready. 

The days were cloudy and rainy, so 
we were compelled to take “time” pic- 
tures; therefore, they are not as good 
yy ¢ as we could desire. Nevertheless those 
photos are precious now and I love to 
get them out of a winter’s evening, as 
we sit by the glowing grate while the 
blizzard rages outside. But all good 
times come to anend. The long arms 
of Business reached out into the wilds 
and touched us: the office and desk 
were calling and we dared not say Nay. 
The tent was struck; the last look taken 
at the Dam Pool; all too soon we heard 
the puff of the locomotive, caught a 
whiff of the stifling soft coal, and then 
‘ away toward home and business. 

We have an appointment for next 
month. We will be met at Shawano. 
So 


“Tt is there that we are going, with our rods and reels 
+ and traces, 
To a silent, smoky Indian that we know— 
To a couch of new-pulled hemlock, with the starlight 
on our faces, 
For the Red Gods call us out and we must go!”"’ 


BAIT CASTING FOR BLUE-POINTERS. 


The blue-pointer or blue-gill is not 
only an excellent food fish but a plucky 
little fighter from first to last. There is 
a whole lot of fun in catching these fish 
with the casting rod and underwater 
lure and more can be caught by this 
method than by any other, provided the 
tackle be prepared just right. In ex- 
planation of what I have found to be 
right, I will relate a little incident that 
led me into a new field of really excel- 
lent angling sport. It was early in Sep- 
tember when myself and two friends pre- 
pared to go bait casting for black bass, 
provided they would bite, and if they 

- would not we had two cane poles in the 
boat, which my friends said would come 
in handy in fishing for the blue-pointers. 
Well, the bass didn’t bite, and after a 
| > time we anchored and my companions 
t resorted to the cane poles and angle 

worms. This was in one of our beauti- 

ful southern Michigan lakes, about 2 
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miles long by a mile wide, at a well- 
' known blue-pointer corner, in water 
about 10 ft. deep, the lower 5 ft. of which 
was well grown up with aquatic vegeta- 
tion. I said: “Boys, I can’t go back to 
a cane pole, so I’ll cast this underwater 
bait, which I know by experience will 
lure ’em along, bringing them up nearer 
to the boat, and you can catch ’em.” 
This I did and every little while I would 
get little tunks or bunts against my arti- 
ficial lure which I knew to be the point- 
ers, but would only catch one occasion- 
ally, while my companions were catching 
them right along. Finally I remembered 
an angling friend’s telling me that, by 
putting an angle worm on the rear treble 
of a modern underwater bait, the blue- 
pointer could be readily caught. I se- 
lected a good sized worm, attached it to 
the rear treble, and caught a large one 
the first cast. I kept on and found that 
I could catch twice as many as my com- 
panions and have much greater sport in 
using a bait-casting rod with fine silk 
line and reel than could be realized in 
the old-fashioned way. I think it best 
that the lure should be rather small. 
The rear treble should also be small, 
and in fact there should be no other 
hooks on the bait, unless the angler 
fears he might disappoint some stray 
bass that might come along just in the 
nick of time. The principal reason for 
the increased catch when casting for 
these fish is, that you reach over so 
much more territory than can be fished 
with a cane pole. The fish are down in 
the weeds, looking up, and when they 
see the lure running along 2 or 3 ft. un- 
der the surface, they go after it, nearly 
always attacking the rear, and right here 
let me impress on you that the slower 
the reeling the better; it’s also a good 
plan to have the lure not too much 
weighted, so it can be reeled slowly and 
yet not sink into the weeds. 

What are known as “speckled” or 
calico bass and the rock bass—all good 
biters—are also readily caught with a 
rig of this kind. You will also very fre- 
quently catch perch; in fact, I have 
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landed an excellent string in very short 
time by this method of bait casting. I 
know it is ofttimes perplexing to be 
compelled to stop and dig worms, but 
the fact still remains that about 20 to I 
of these fish can be caught by putting a 
worm on the rear treble. Possibly a 
single hook behind would do the work, 
but I use a very small treble. When 
you take into consideration the excel- 
lent quality of the blue-pointer, the 
perch and the calico bass, and the rapid- 
ity with which they breed—it being ap- 
parently impossible to exhaust Nature’s 
supply—every bait caster who enters 
this new field of casting will be over- 
joyed with his success, With my next 
I shall close this series of articles, where- 
in I will give my ideas as to the proper 
care of our tackle and endeavor to show 
that some of the points I will make 
have much to do with the size of the 
string or the plumpness of the creel at 
the end of a day’s outing. 
Bait CASTER. 





SPORT IN THE ALLEGHENIES. 





We are up here among the Alleghen- 
ies in Pennsylvania, near the divide, 
where one may see water run into the 
Gulf of Mexico and the other way into 
Chesapeake Bay. Naturally there is 
opportunity galore to hunt and fish. 
Here, where the water, pure and clear, 
flows from the heart of the hills, are 
many splendid trout streams. In the 
primitive pioneer time these brooks fair- 
ly swarmed with game fish. © The early 
settlers were as oblivious to the charm 
of their presence as they were to the ex- 
traordinary herds of deer and packs of 
wolves that roamed those primeval for- 
ests. But, as population increased, saw- 
mills and coal mines were located on the 
streams and the trout gradually grew 
scarcer, and of recent years are all too 
few and far between. However, our 


sport-loving people have taken measures 
to replenish the streams, and last fall a 
large consignment of trout was received 
from the U.S. hatchery at Wytheville, 
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Va.—many of the fry being over 4 inch- 
es long. Another large consignment has 
just been sent into this region from the 
Pennsylvania State Hatchery at Corry. 

There was considerable fear this spring 
that the extremely severe winter might 
have killed off all the trout. This, how- 
ever, does not appear to be the case, as, 
when the ice would encroach upon the 
depth of water, the trout would seek the 
deeper places. 

The honest, law-abiding fisherman 
was in luck this year. The spring was 
delayed even until after the season 
opened (on April 15). Hence there was 
hardly a possibility of any illegal fish- 
ing at all, and certainly no pleasure in 
the sport. But when the weather did 
take on the appearance of springtime, 
the fish were found to be hungry and 
the common angle-worm was eagerly 
seized; thus, in spite of the general scar- 
city of trout, the angling trophies have 
been of good size and fairly numerous. 

Our game wardens have been vigilant 
and severe this season. The man with 
over 50 trout in his basket or with any 
trout under 6 inches in length is quite 
liable to be stopped by a man who in- 
spects the catch and forthwith arrests 
the law-breaker. And $10.00 apiece is 
a high price to pay for little trout. 

When the present plans for multiply- 
ing the finny inhabitants of our moun- 
tain streams shall be fully carried out 
and our fish laws rigidly enforced, there 
will be rare sport for those of us who 
love to steal along the brooks that find 
their way down the valleys of the Alle- 
ghenies. Joun H. Browne. 

Penfield, Penna. 





In “Tarpon Fishing off the Gulf 
Coast” (just published by the Louisville 
and Nashville Ry.), the writer claims 
that no fish affords such genuine enjoy- 
ment to the city dweller as the silver 
king. ‘After several attempts,” he says, 
“you at last get one well hooked. What 
a rush he makes as he jumps 6 ft. clear 
of the water! how your reel hums as 
you give him plenty of play! You 


steady and direct your boatman which 
way to row. Now you have 3 or 4 wild 
rushes in quick succession; he is well 
hooked and getting rattled. Your line 
only tests 36 lbs. dead weight and this 
fellow is at least 150 lbs. of the most ac- 
tive fish known. What a test of skill and 
endurance! Land that huge tarpon ona 
thread like that? Absurd! yet you will 
succeed if you are patient; keep your line 
taut, keep worrying and harassing him. 








AN OKANAGAN TROUT.—Two Pounds Net. 


Amateur photo by A. T. Bickrorp, Vernon, British Columbia. 





Make the fish work: stand in the bow 
of the boat and reel him in. Yes, your 
muscles are tired now, for he has put up 
a gallant fight. Straight up out of the 
water he goes—only to fall back witha 
splash; now he is on his side. Exhaust- 
ed and without a motion you pull him 
alongside, gaff him and look with both 
pride and admiration on the handsomest 
fish that swims.” 

















CALIFORNIA SNIPE SHOOTING. 


By HARRY H. DUNN. 


Here in the Far Southwest, Wilson’s 
snipe always seem most abundant after 
a warm rain; at least they show them- 
selves most plentifully then over marsh- 
es that are otherwise quite dry. In sea- 
sons of little rainfall most of the snipe 
go on down to the more secluded 
swamps of Mexico, where the hordes of 
migrant ducks have already preceded 
them. Acre upon acre of black tule 
marsh in California has been burned 
over, in an attempt to reclaim the land. 
Most of these attempts have been fail- 
ures, and the rich, black earth thus ex- 
posed becomes a veritable mine of angle- 
worms; yet, at the same time, remains 
readily accessible to the shooter. Here 
in the early morning come the snipe in 
varying numbers to feed. It has been 
often said that a field that is full of these 
birds one morning may not have another 
such visitation for a month of mornings 
thereafter; but it has been my experi- 
ence that Wilson’s snipe has his favorite 
feeding grounds just as much as do 
ducks or quail or any other game bird 
and that he returns thereto with reason- 
able regularity after once becoming es- 
tablished in their use. One dry winter 


will, it is true, drive all the jack-snipe 
from inland marshes to the moister lands 
along the shore of ocean or lake, but in 
general their tastes take them where 
there is a plentiful food supply, popular 
or local tradition to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Being a late fall arrival, 
little attention is paid to them until after 
the duck season in spring, and by that 
time, if the winter has been wet, they 
are as fat as quail and a great deal bet- 
ter flavored. When they come, no man 
knoweth; for they drop down out of the 
north as silently as the snowflakes that 
drove them to seek warmer winter quar- 
ters, and on the balmy wings of the 
spring winds they leave again as sud- 
denly as they came. A _ breeze-borne 
riffle of wing beats and a wailing cry of 
Scaipe! scaipe! is usually about all the 
hunter gets for his first shot at a snipe; 
their flight is not only erratic but swift 
as well and generally so close to the 
ground as to leave very little open air 
against which to see your bird. Along 
about that time you begin to think that 
a snipe was built solely for the purpose 
of concealing himself in a tangle of dead 
brush and yellow tules, but you never 
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know how adept a bird he is until you 
wing him just in the midst of a particu- 
larly thick clump of briars. If you 
haven’t a dog, itis a 3 to 1 bet on the 
bird and it will be easier for you to find 
a dozen more live birds than the one 
dead one. Those who make the best 
snipe bags are usually men so accus- 
tomed to their guns and to the align- 
ment of shoulder and stock that they 
know almost intuitively just which way 
the bird will turn almost before he 
knows himself and so make his wail of 
escape a lie, and his most frantic efforts 
of wing and tail do him small good. 
There is no such thing as hunting Wil- 
son’s snipe from a blind; the only way 
to do it is to go right out among them 
and drive the scattered flock before you 
as you would a band of California quail 
—bagging as many as you can and 
trusting to the huntsman’s luck to throw 
the greater part of the covey in your 
path. To my mind, this is harder to do 
even than to follow the California quail 
over valley and hill, through cactus and 
sagebrush—a sport, by the way, that 
savors much more of work than play. It 
has also come to be popular belief that 
the flight of the snipe is the most erratic 
of all birds but you will very frequently 
find that the man who can kill 3 out of 
5 jack-snipe cannot make 50 per cent. 
of his shots at doves, than which to my 
mind there is no more dizzy flier—not 
even the teal. Too many men make 
the mistake of going after snipe with too 
small loads, both of powder and shot; 
the most successful snipe hunter I know 
seldom shoots less than 114 ozs. of 
chilled 9s—a heavier load, though small- 
er shot, than he uses for quail. Shells 
loaded and placed on the market espe- 
cially for snipe hunters are usually mere 
squibs, unproductive of anything but 
profanity, and this probably has some- 
thing to do with the source of the many 
tales that fill the air concerning. the 
ability of these snipe to “go through the 
pattern.”’ 

If you have the proper gun and a 
good load, however, and really want 


some good snipe shooting, come to any 
of the Southern California gun club 
grounds after the duck season is off, and 
there during April and May you can 
find some of the best bird shooting to be 
had in North America. The best day 
of all is that one on which a light rain is 
falling — such a one as you hunters 
from Down East would call a ‘“mist’’; 
then, with corduroys well tucked into 
hip boots and duck coat and hat on (the 
pockets of the former full of shells), we 
start out. All the gun club grounds 
are fenced and as we crawl through the 
first of these wire barriers a pair of wa- 
vering Scaipes! drift up from a few rods 
down the fence, where there is a little 
swale and the ground looks especially 
black. Both of us start excitedly up at 
the old familiar call, when from under 
our very feet goes another—not by any 
means forgetting to tell us in snipe lan- 
guage of his easy getaway; but he isn’t 
gone yet, not if you wait until he straight- 
ens out, which he will invariably do just 
before he settles down to earth again. 
Then it is an easy kill, and if you drop 
your first try you are pretty sure to 
make a respectable bag the remainder 
of the day. Dogs are of very little use 
in hunting snipe; for the good reason 
that not one pointer in a hundred has a 
fine enough nose for the work, and, of 
all scents, that of the hidden snipe is the 
faintest. A dog that is good for such 
work, is, however, practically priceless. 
Smaller dogs, such as spaniels, are of lit- 
tle real help, as it is too hard to keep 
them back until wanted; indeed, to my 
way of thinking, it spoils even a well- 
broken setter or pointer to keep him 
from ranging and I am by no means 
certain that a dog once well broken to 
snipe is not thereafter forever ruined for 
any other kind of birds. The average 
marsh shooter can kill more snipe with- 
out a dog than he can with one, while 
the sport is undoubtedly much better 
and the kill much more creditable to the 
man if he gain his bag by his own un- 
aided efforts. It is almost always easy 
to pick up a bird you have shot at and 
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missed, for they are very poor skulkers 
unless wounded (in which case you will 
probably never get your bird) and gen- 
erally remain about where they alight, 
unless when disturbed by a ranging dog. 
Long flights are not for snipe save in 
their migrations and then they have such 
frequent stopping places that their trip 
is practically made up of short portages, 
with food and rest abundant in between. 
Twenty-five is the day’s limit on snipe 
in California and this should be cut to 
15 before the little fellows are all wiped 
out. On the Recreation, Cerritos, Green- 
wing and Pacific marshes (all in Los 
Angeles County) the limit has frequent- 
ly been killed during the last few weeks, 
while the mud flats down around San 
Diego are said to be full of them this 
year. Rarely if ever seen along a sandy 
beach, the presence of Wilson’s snipe 
may always be known, even when no 
birds are to be heard, by the small round 
holes that cover every inch of a mud 
flat or marsh over which they have been 
feeding. These holes by no means 
gauge the size of the covey that made 
them, for a few hungry long bills will 
cut up their overnight feeding ground 
worse than a whole hundred birds with 
less empty stomachs. They form, how- 
ever, one of the most interesting groups 
of our coast shorebirds (to the sports- 
man, at least), though only one of many 
long-legged and long-billed waders that 
come to pass every winter on the shores 
of the Sunset Sea. 
Los Angeles, California, 





A RUMORED INVASION. 





During the winter months, reports 
came frequently from ranchmen and 
hunters all over Southern California to 
the effect that grey wolves, which have 
hitherto been very scarce in the South- 
west, are becoming quite numerous. 
These reports refer likely to the smaller 
animal known as the prairie wolf. Where 
they come from is a mystery, but it is 
assumed that the killing off of large 
mumbers of the coyote bands has had 
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something to do with the present ru- 
mored invasion, as the two did not mix 
in times of a plentiful coyote population. 

We are told that these wolves are 
much smaller than the so-called Canada 
or grey wolf of the Eastern and North- 
ern States and that they are not nearly 
so fleet or courageous as the latter. 
These reports came as something of a 
surprise, as few persons had any idea 
that there was such an animal as a real 
wolf native of this State. But sheep- 
men know it to their sorrow, and to the 
poultry farmers of the higher hills this 
reported advent is very ominous. 

For years, it is said, the principal 
source of food supply of these wolves 
has been the herds of sheep that once 
covered the mesas; but watchful shep- 
herds and the few hunters who knew of 
their presence have kept them down. 
This writer, having had his interest 
aroused by these reports coming to him 
from time to time, has sought in all di- 
rections for a sight of one of these little 
wolves and also for information concern- 
ing them; and is able now to furnish 
the following items which may be re- 
garded as fairly authentic. 

It would seem that they are not given 
much to running in the open and do not 
furnish much sport except to the still- 
hunter, who must be an expert stalker 
to get even one of them. It is impossi- 
ble to run them with hounds. At the 
first sound of the approaching pack, 
they take to the dense undergrowth, 
through which they can travel at twice 
the speed of a dog. Not being fast run- 
ners, they know enough to keep out of 
the dogs’ way rather than trust to their 
feet to carry them through the open. 
They are seldom seen except on brush- 
covered sidehills, usually near a sheep 
ranch. An experienced hunter reports 
having seen only 3 or 4 in 10 years un- 
til very recently. To the stalker or 
still-hunter who knows California cover 
thoroughly, they will furnish fair sport; 
but he may hunt all day or all week 
without seeing a single wolf, or he may 
go out and see one in half an hour. Al- 
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most all of their hunting is done in the 
short intervals between daylight and 
dark, morning or evening. They do not 
go about much at night nor do they 
gather in bands and howl like coyotes. 
Instead, they sleep in their dens (usually 
caves) in rocky and inaccessible places 
on the mountainside. ll in all, little is 
known of this wolf and it is one of the 
rarest animals in North America today. 
Should it become plentiful in this sec- 
tion, a new sport will be added to the 
many already enjoyed here. 
Tuos. H. FRASER. 

















route to the ducking grounds. The 
heavy Remington and the appurtenances 
thereunto belonging are on board but 
not visible.” 





A MOUNTAIN BEAR FIGHT. 





Though now something like 25 years 
ago, I will never forget the days I spent 
in the Big Hole Mountains, Montana, 
when game of every description was 
abundant and every, little stream was 
alive with trout; in fact, so abundant 
were the finny denizens of the swift-run- 








ON THE PATAPSCO FLATS. 





TuosE of our readers who have ever 
hunted or fished on Chesapeake Bay or 
on the tide-water flats of Virginia or 
North Carolina will be glad to welcome 
to these pages this photographic pre- 
sentment of a favorite sportsman writer 
—Thos. C. Harris of Baltimore. Mr. 
Harris has had a wide sporting experi- 
ence all up and down the Atlantic coast 
and knows the game of that section 
from A to Izzard. Ina personal note to 
the Editor he says: ‘This photo shows 
Yours Truly in his yacht de Mullins, en 


ning streams emptying into the Deer 
Lodge that a man with hook and line 
might have caught in one day as many 
as he could haul away in a wagon-bed. 
Fishermen of today, who walk from 
morn till night up and down a stream, 
to return in the evening with half a doz- 
en small fry, will no doubt think I am 
exaggerating; nevertheless, it is true, 
and I believe there are many readers of 
Sports AFIELD who will bear me out in 
the assertion. In those days we did not 
have the fine fishing tackle fishermen 
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now use; and, furthermore, as long as a 
piece of twine, with a common hook and 
a small pebble for a sinker, was sufficient 
to pull out all the fish any one cared to 
carry to camp, what use did a man have 
for a $5.00 bamboo rod and reel? It 
was near one of those streams that I 
spent the summer of 1877—not alto- 
gether for the purpose of hunting and 
fishing, as I and my partner, Frank 
Birmingham, were engaged in working a 
piece of placer ground supposed to be 
rich in gold. From early morn till late 
at night we worked, knee deep in mud 
and water; but, from some cause, our 
efforts to get rich failed entirely. After 
working for 2 months without meeting 
with any success, we concluded to put 
in the rest of the season hunting and re- 
turn to the mines as soon as cold weather 
set in. We had a snug little cabin, with 
plenty of provisions, a good supply of 
ammunition and 2 as fine needle guns as 
were ever manufactured. Needle guns 
were all the rage in those days, and they 
were certainly effective weapons, when it 
came to hunting large game, but were 
of course no good for grouse or sage- 
hens (of which there were plenty). 

One day, as Frank was cleaning up, I 
shouldered my gun and started, accom- 
panied by our dog, for a patch of timber 
way up on the side of a big mountain, 
with the intention of killing a deer or 
mountain sheep. I never thought for a 
moment about falling in with mountain 
lions or bear—although these animals 
were abundant—else I would have taken 
a different route when I left camp, for 
the dark recesses of the cafion were a 
splendid place to run across them. As 
I made my way up the cajion, clamber- 
ing over huge boulders and fallen tim- 
ber, I thought it would be a great deal 
easier to take the side of the mountain 
and get on the ridge above as quickly 
as possible. It was well I changed my 
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course; for, had I not done so, I doubt 
if I would be here today to tell about it. 

After climbing up the hill for some 
600 ft., I stopped to rest and see which 
way I should turn to reach the timber 
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where I hoped to get a deer. As I did 
so, I happened to look back into the ca- 
fion and noticed that the willows along 
the creek were swaying back and forth, 
as if some one were trying to bend them 
down. I picked up a stone and hurled 
it with all my might in that direction, 
and, as it landed pretty close to the 
shaking bushes, I was surprised to see a 
large black bear leap across the stream 
and clamber up the hill on the opposite 
side from where I was. As soon as he 
was away from the creek and some 50 
ft. up the hillside he stopped to look 
around, to find out what had scared him, 
and, as he did so, turned his left side to- 
ward me. Now was my chance. Bring- 
ing up my gun, I fired point-blank at 
him, but the only result was to wound 
him — making him bellow with rage. 
The next moment he was across the 
creek and coming towards me—for he 
had seen me; but, as he did so, my dog 
(who had just returned from chasing 
some sagehens) ran down the hill to 
meet him. I never knew, till that day, 
that that dog was any good for anything 
else than to eat up the cold scraps 
around camp and keep one awake 
nights, barking at shadows; but I soon 
discovered that he knew a great deal 
more about fighting bear than I did. By 
the noise they were making and by the 
way the black brute was tearing up the 
undergrowth, I knew that the dog was 
giving him all the fighting he could 
take care of; so I gave up the idea of 
looking for a tree and resolved to get 
another shot at him. To do this, I had 
to get nearer; for I could not see them 
—although I could see the bushes sway- 
ing to and fro and could hear the snap- 
ping of the bear’s teeth and the fierce 
growls of the dog. I stopped within 20 
yds. of the melée, and I shall never for- 
get how the savage beast glared at me 
and how he tried to free himself from 
the dog, who was worrying the life out 
of him. I knew it could not last long; 
for the dog was getting tired, and I 
knew, if he ever gave the bear a mo- 
ment’s rest, it would have been all off 
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with me. With a prayer that my gun 
might be loaded with straight powder, I 
fired at his head, and, as the thick smoke 
cleared away, saw the big beast lying, 
quivering, on the ground, with the dog 
still tearing away at his shaggy hide. 
This was not the last fight that we had 
with bear or mountain lion; but if any 
one had told me, before that day, that 
that dog of ours would have proven of 
any use in a fight with such an adver- 
sary, I would not have believed it. 
EVERARD EKKER. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THE PANTHER’S SCREAM. 





There has been in the past consider- 
able discussion of the question whether 
the panther does or does not scream, as 
is popularly supposed, and the adher- 
ents of either side are certainly entitled 
to an attentive hearing, as their theories 
and views are doubtless based upon 
personal observation. But the testimony 
of one man who has actually been with- 
in short ear and eye-range of a panther 
when it screamed really goes farther to- 
ward bringing about a decision than that 














YOURS TRULY——CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 





Our photo shows the well-known 
Nebraska sportsman, Dr. William H. 
Steele of Hastings, about to make a 
smoke of some sort—though whether 
it be to start the camp-fire (preparatory 
to a savory mid-day lunch) or merely to 
“get action” on his pipe, or both, we 
are not informed. With so good a pic- 
ture as this, the name of the photogra- 
pher should also appear. However, we 
can all wish the Doctor one of those en- 
joyable afternoons afield he has so often 
described to us in his ‘‘ Memories of By- 
gone Days”’ and other papers. 


of a dozen who have simply been in the 
vicinity of panthers without hearing 
them, or who have heard screams which 
they prefer to attribute to owls instead 
of panthers. Dr. H. S. Garfield’s article 
on the panther, published in Sports 
AFIELD some months’ since, gives the 
habits of this animal accurately so far as 
my opportunities for observation permit 
me to judge, and I have been in the 
woods of the Adirondacks, Maine and 
Canada more or less since 1870, have 
certainly had a chance to see game of 
most kinds, and have killed my share, 
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As to the question of whether the pan- 
ther screams, I have this to say: 

In July of 1873 I was stopping with 
Mert Moody on Big Tupper Lake, and 
his brother, Cort Moody was my guide. 
One night we circled the upper end of 
the lake on a jack-hunt for deer; a 
shower came up and we turned and 
started along the shore toward home. I 
was sitting in the bow of the canoe, 
Mert Moody next to me, and Cort was 
paddling. The jack was lighted and I 
was keeping a sharp lookout for game. 
Presently we turned around a point, and 
there, upon a big fallen tree lying on the 
shore, crouched a monster panther. The 
light was shining squarely upon him and 
I saw him run up the log and leap over 
the low bushes, and almost at the same 
instant he screamed—and the sound was 
certainly most blood-curdling and terri- 
fying. I was about as badly frightened 
as I ever expect to be, and whispered to 
Moody, ‘“ What’s that?” Moody was 
an old woodsman, born and reared in 
the forest, and his father before him. 
“It’s a panther,” he said; ‘keep still 
and we may get him.”’ But I explained 
that I had lost no panther and preferred 
getting away from that locality as soon 
as possible. When I first saw that pan- 
ther he was not 10 ft. away and he was 
not more than 30 or 40 ft. distant when 
he screamed—the instant he struck the 
ground as he jumped from the log. For 
several minutes the cold chills were 
chasing up and down my spinal marrow 
and I was mildly surprised at Moody 
when he asserted there was not the 
slightest occasion for fear. 

On another occasion I was camped 
on Little Tupper Lake and made an ex- 
cursion to Shin Pond, my guide follow- 
ing me across the carry with the canoe. 
Unburdened, I quite naturally out-trav- 
elled him, and, on reaching the pond, sat 
down on its shore to await his coming. 
The sheet of water was not wide and di- 
rectly across from my position a fallen 
tree lay with its branches submerged. 
Presently a large panther walked out on 
the log and drank; then went back in 
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the woods. As he climbed the hill ly- 
ing beyond, I heard him several times 
utter a cry resembling that of a child. 
Many times during my early Adirondack 
days I have heard similar screams and 
cries and was told by guides and other 
experienced woodsmen that they were 
uttered by panthers, but in the two in- 
stances just recorded my knowledge of 
the origin of the cries depends upon bet- 
ter evidence than mere hearsay. 
Waterbury, Conn. GEORGE E. Hart. 





SomE very interesting zoological speci- 
mens have been brought back by the 
expedition which was dispatched to Fer- 
nando Po last year to investigate the lit- 
tle-known fauna of this island off the 
west coast of Africa. Mr. Siemund, who 
went out on behalf of the British Natu- 
ral History Museum, was able, with the 
aid rendered him by the Spanish author- 
ities, to explore some of the most remote 
districts on the eastern side of Fernando 
Po; and succeeded in enlisting the serv- 
ices of those curiously interesting people 
who inhabit the forest regions of the isl- 
and, The museum’s cabinet of birds will 
be considerably enriched as the result of 
this mission—this portion of the collec- 
tion consisting of over 1,000 specimens. 


————————— 


SEEN AT NORTH YAKIMA. 





The accompanying photograph was 
taken at North Yakima, Washington, 
and portrays the royal family of the 
chief of the Yakima tribe of Indians. 
North Yakima is noted principally for 
its immense acreage and yield of hops, 
and when the hops are ready for the 
picking the Indians of many tribes are 
represented there in large delegations 
from nearly all parts of the State to 
participate in the harvest of hops (for 
the growers) and the harvest of money 
and blankets (for the Indians). Nearly 


every hop-picking season witnesses 
many hundreds of tepees and many 
thousands of Indians encamped along 
the irrigation ditches and small streams 
near the town; and, to one unaccus- 
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tomed to the sight and not knowing the 
object of the invasion, it might readily 
inspire fears of a hostile invasion, as in 
the days of old, when Washington (then 
known as Oregon) was indeed at the 
end of the world. The Yakima tribe 
especially depend largely on this har- 
vest for their year’s supply of blankets 
and finery; and to see the tribe when it 
arrives and when it finally departs, after 
the picking, is a contrast at once amus- 


Yakima, when sold to the Indians, cost 
more than one piece of money that is 
yellow and heavy. 

The young squaw sitting alone on 
the horse is the belle of the tribe, and, 
for an Indian woman, is certainly well 
worthy of the distinction. Her features 
are regular and her complexion of a 
clear olive hue, through which the rosy 
blush tints, of which her white sisters 
are so proud, shows clearly. At the 

















IN HOP PICKING TIME, 
Amateur photo by CHester G. Ripout, Chelan, Wash. 





ing and instructive. The present photo 
shows a Yakima mother and two of her 
daughters; and the clothes they wear 
(not mentioning the shells, elk teeth, 
beads and other articles of strictly In- 
dian make that they display) certainly 
cost near to $300—the cloth being 
mostly silk and velvet of the most ex- 
pensive kinds and the blankets of the 
very best weave and material and of the 
latest style; and blankets of this kind at 


time of which I write she was a modest 
maiden of reserve and much sought af- 
ter by the most manly bucks of the 
tribe, but to all of them she had turned 
an inattentive ear, content in their unen- 
couraged admiration and her own 
knowledge that when the Fates so de- 
creed she could take her choice of the 
many manly suitors who had placed offer- 
ings at her feet. CHESTER G. RIDOUT. 
Chelan, Washington. 
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A PROGRESSIVE SHOOTING CLUB 


Our photo shows some of the active 
members of the Albemarle Gun Club of 
Richmond, Va., assembled for a pleas- 
ant Saturday afternoon's shoot and the 
editor can imagine no better sport than 
to be able, this breezy June-day after- 
noon, to gather up shell case and gun 
and take a try at the targets in such 
genial company; and ’tis pleasant to 
note we would be welcome—one of the 
officers having written on the back of 
the photo: ‘Our boys are always glad 
to meet visiting sportsmen.’’ The Albe- 
marles are a thriving young club and 
already embrace a number of Virginia’s 
best trap shots. Otis Thompson is 
president, with William Witt and H. W. 
Stockmar as secretary and official scorer 
respectively. Thanks for this good pic- 
ture, friends, and may you have.a mem- 
orable afternoon’s sport. 





CONCERNING TARGET SHOOTING. 





Replying to “Cazador,” Keokuk, 
Iowa, and A. G. B., Pocatello, Idaho, 
would say that the subjoined rules of 
the American Shooting Association, as 
applied to inanimate target shooting, 
fully answer their several inquiries: 


RULE 19.—POSITION OF GUN. 
Any the shooter may adopt. 


RULE 20. — ALLOWING ANOTHER 
BIRD (Known or Unknown Angles). 
Sec. 1. The shooter shall be allowed 
another bird for the following reasons: 
A—For a bird broken by a trap. 
B—For any defect in the gun or the 
load, causing a miss-fire. 


Sec. 2.—When the shooting is at known 
angles he shall have another bird from the 
same trap, but if the shooting is at un- 
known angles he shall have another bird 
from an unknown trap, to be decided by 
the indicator, except in case it be the last 
trap, when the shooter has a right to know 
which trap is to be sprung; in this case 
he shall have another bird from same trap. 

RULE 21.—SINGLE BIRD SHOOTING. 

Each contestant shall shoot at three or 
more birds before leaving the score, when 
the traps are set in the segment of a cir- 
cle. If two birds are sprung at the same 
time it shall be declared “ No bird.” 

RULE 22.—DOUBLE BIRD SHOOTING. 

Both traps must be pulled simultaneously, 
and each contestant shall shoot at three 
pairs consecutively, thrown as follows: If 
three traps are used, the first pair shall be 
thrown from traps 1 and 2; the second pair 
from 2 and 3, and the third pair from 1 
and 3. If five traps are used, the first pair 
shall be thrown from traps 2 and 3, the 
second pair from 3 and 4, and the third 
pair from 2 and 4. If only one bird is 
thrown it shall be declared “ No birds.” If 
a bird is lost for reasons stated in Rule 20, 
it shall be declared “ No birds.” If one he 
a fair and the other an imperfect bird it 
shall be declared “ No birds.” If both birds 
are broken by one barrel it shall be de- 
clared “No birds.” If a shooter fire both 
barrels at one bird intentionally, it shall 
be scored “ Lost birds;” but if the second 
barrel be discharged accidentally it shall 
be “ No birds.” 

SumMmary.—A contestant must shoot at 
two whole birds while both are in the air, 
and break or miss one with each barrel to 
have his score count, and the referee shail 
be as prompt as possible in calling ‘“‘ No 
birds,” and prevent unnecessary shooting 
when a bird is broken by the trap. 


RULE 23.—RAPID FIRING SYSTEM. 

When the traps are set in a straight line 
and the rapid firing system is to be used, 
there shall be a screen before each trap on 
which shall appear the number of the trap, 
from No. 1 on the left, and each shooter 
shall stand at score opposite the trap from 
which the bird is to be thrown for him to 
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shoot at; after he has shot at his first bird 
he shall, pass to next score to the right, 
and so continue until he reaches the end 
of score, when he shall return to the score 
opposite No. 1, and continue as before until 
his score is finished. If shooters are an- 
noyed or there is delay in shooting by the 
smoke of previous shots, the traps may be 
pulled in reverse order, commencing with 
the trap on the right. 


— 


AN INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT. 








We commend to the consideration of 
our shooting friends the following let- 
ter, just received from Secretary Sho- 
gren of the Chicago Trap Shooters’ 
Association: 


The Chicago Trap Shooters’ Association 
has completed arrangements to make its 
shooting park at Watson Park one of the 
best-equipped shooting grounds in the West. 
We have installed 2 Leggett traps with cin- 
der shooting positions extending back from 
the 16-yard mark to the 22-yard mark. We 
will soon install another trap directly in 
front of the covered stand, to be used on 
rainy days, so the shooters can always enjoy 
their favorite pastime, rain or shine. 

We wish to call the attention of shooters 
who are not members of any club in Cook 
County to the matter of membership in 
either the Watson Park Gun Club or the 
Grand Crescent Gun Club. The Watson Park 
Gun Club shoots at the park every Saturday 
afternoon. The membership fee in this club 
is only $2.00, and $1.00 a year dues. This 
gives a shooter who loves to shoot over the 
trap occasionally an opportunity to join a 
good gun club, where he is always sure of 
receiving all the benefits of a well-kept shoot- 
ing park, without the outlay of a large mem- 
bership fee and annual dues. We wish also 
to announce that membership in this club is 
open to visiting shooters as well as resident 
shooters. Many out-of-town shooters occa- 
sionally visit Chicago and often want to 
spend a few hours with the gun, and by be- 
coming members of this club they can do so. 
A number of traveling expert shooters have 
already joined this club, but they cannot 
compete for any of the club’s prizes. 

The Grand Crescent Gun Club shoots at the 
park every Sunday afternoon. This club is 
mostly composed of men who cannot find 
time to enjoy this sport except they shoot on 
Sunday. This club has a very large and 
enthusiastic membership. The membership 
ee this club is $1.50 and the annual dues 

1.00. 

The association will soon make public a 
number of special events that will be shot, 
partly on Saturday afternoons and partly 
on Sunday mornings, so as to allow all 
classes of shooters to take part. These spe- 
cial events will be open only to members of 
= one or the other of the above-named 
clubs. 


Our superintendent, Mr. Townes, resides 
at the park, therefore shooters wishing to 
shoot on any day other than regular club 
days can do so without a moment’s notice, 
as everything is always in readiness to give 
shooters all the sport they want. Shooters 
wishing to spend all day at the park can pro- 
cure their dinner in the dining hall by giv- 
ing Mrs. Townes sufficient notice. All grades 
of ammunition are kept on hand at the park, 
and one gets the benefit in price, as we pur- 
chase same in case lots and sell them almost 
at cost. 

CuiIcaco TRAP SHOOTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By E. B. SHocrREN, Secretary. 


en 


AROUND THE COUNTRY. 





GILBERT gave his own town folks a 
pretty exhibition of targét smashing 
at the Iowa State Shoot (held at his 
home town, Spirit Lake, Iowa) by miss- 
ing only 1 out of 200 shot at one day. 


* * * 


Tue Cincinnati Gun Club has a new 
champion. E. B. Barker scored 186 
out of 200 in the club’s special event, 
May 30, to decide the championship of 
the club. A_ solid gold medal, pre- 
sented by Joe Coyle, was the prize. 

* * * 

As this magazine goes to press, 
another Grand American Handicap is 
being held. The shooter that lands this 
prize may well be proud of his victory, 
and may a new name be added to the 
list of winners of this National event. 

* * * 

TRAP-SHOOTING on the Pacific Coast 
is on a boom. At the Pacific Coast 
Trap Shooters’ meet, held at San Fran- 
cisco May 29 and 30, 87 shooters shot 
in part of the events the Ist day and 
65 the 2d day. Broderick was high the 
Ist day, with 108 out of 120. It was 
the largest shoot in attendance held 
anywhere this spring. 

* * * 


J. A. R. Evxiorr is shooting a splen- 
did clip at the tournaments he is 
attending throughout Pennsylvania. 
You couldn't fill your hat with the 
number of targets he misses in a day’s 
shoot. 


* * e 
Tue All-Kansas team had no trouble 


to defend their title to the Elliott Cup 
at Kansas City, May 30—beating the 
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All-Missouri team by a score of 90 to 
86. Five men in each team—each man 
shooting at 20 live birds. Arnold of 
the Kansas team and Cunningham of 
the Missouri team each shot a pretty 
race, killing all their birds. 

* * * 

A squaD from the Central Gun Club 
of Dubuque, Iowa, made an excellent 
record of 120 out of 125 targets. The 
members of this squad and their indi- 
vidual scores were as follows: Story 
and Berry, each 25 straight; Parme- 
lee, 24; and Jackson and Fulton, 23 
each. 

* * * 

THE Buffalo Bill Gun Club of North 
Platte, Neb., will try the English style 
of the target game by using a high 
tower, which they have built and on 
the top of which the trap will be placed 
—the targets being thrown over the 
shooters’ heads. Both incoming and 
outgoing shots will be possible from 
this trap. 

* * * 

THE South Dakota State meet, held 
at Watertown, was well attended. 
Gilbert was high among the profes- 
sionals and Taylor of Meckling, S. D., 
was high for the amateurs. The State 
Association’s annual meeting was held 
at the same time and new officers 
elected; a resolution was also passed 
favoring the abolition of spring shoot- 
ing of water-fowl. 


CHICAGO AND ROUND ABOUT. 








A trio good for 90 per cent. any 

time and anywhere—Roll, Willard and 
sarto. 
* * * 

Nic Forp proved to be the best man 
at the Lincoln Gun Club shoot, June 5 
—winning high gun with 22 out of 25; 
55 members were present at this shoot. 

* * * 


Ir is expected that the following 
shooters from Chicago will attend the 
Grand American Handicap at Indian- 
apolis: Lem Willard, Geo. Roll, J. B. 
Barto, Fred H. Lord, H. W. Vietmeyer, 
D. A. Hanagan, Mr. Winesberg, F. W. 
Myrick and Mr. Engstrom. Probably 
two full squads will be in attendance. 


Our photo shows H. W. Vietmeyer 
of Chicago, right in the midst of his 
favorite sport during the mid-winter 
tournament, held at Watson Park last 
February. While Mr. Vietmeyer can- 
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H. W. VIETMEYER OF ILLINOIS. 





not just walk up to the score and “ lay 
it all over” such crackerjacks as Gil- 
bert, Elliott, Crosby and the like, at 
the same time he can be depended on 
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to pull his full share of the load in 
mighty warm company. 
* * * 

Rost. SKINNER, a noted trap shot 
from Lexington, Ky., visited Chicago 
last week and shot with the Watson 
Park Gun Club. 

* * * 

W. Frep Quimpy (representing E. C. 
and Schultze powders) spent a week in 
Chicago, visiting the trade and shaking 
hands with his old shooting friends 
here. 

* * * 

A MAN with a smile that won’t come 
off: Vietmeyer. His Ballistite powder 
won ist, 2d and 3d averages at the 
Chicago Trap Shooters Association’s 
shoot, May 29 and 30 

* * 


* 


OveER 200 local trap-shots attend the 
weekly shoots of our various Chicago 
gun clubs. Indeed, we doubt if there 
is any city in the country that has so 
large a turn-out of shooters weekly. 

* aa +” 

TuHeE Riverdale Gun Club had a good 
attendance of shooters and pleasant 
weather at their tournament, June 12. 
J. Suprise, an Indiana shooter, cap- 
tured ist average, breaking-177 out of 
200. 

* * *& 

At the Watson Park Gun Club’s reg- 
ular shoot, June 11, J. B. Barto made 
the remarkable score of 25 straight, 
shooting from the 21l-yd. mark. Dr. 
Carson and Mr. Fisher also made 25 
straight, shooting from the 16-yd. 
mark. 

* * * 

THE Garfield Gun Club continues 
having a big attendance of shooters 
every Saturday—an average of about 
35 shooters participating in the regu- 
lar weekly shoots. At its June 4 shoot 
F. I. Ellis broke 25 straight. Big scores 
are made as a rule at these grounds, 
as the club uses a Magautrap. 

* * 


THe Muskrat Gun Club was unfortu- 
nate in having bad weather on their 
Decoration Day shoot, but those pres- 
ent stood: manfully by their guns, in 
spite of a drizzling rain. This club 
used the Jack Rabbit system, which 
proved very satisfactory, as the ordi- 
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nary contestant received a portion of 
his entrance back, even if he was out 
of the money. 

* 

W. D. Stannarp proved to be a dark 
horse in the Watson Park Handicap. 
There were two 48s and two 47s made 
the 1st day, as against his score of 45; 
but “ Billy Did ” hump his back a little 
and ground them up in excellent style 
the 2d day by breaking 23 at each trap, 
and this in a good, stiff, outgoing wind. 
His total score of 91 was good enough 
to win the handsome cup. Roll got 89; 
Willard, 88; Barto, 88; Hanagan, 83; 
and Shogren, 81—the rest of the scores 
falling below 80. 

* * * 

Tue Grand Crescent Gun Club held 
its annual meeting at Watson Park, 
June 5, and the following officers were 
elected: Geo. Eck, pres.; M. B. Perry, 
vice-pres.; J. B. Curtiss, sec’y. This is 
an entirely new set of officers. Mr. 
Vietmeyer (having been president for 
many terms) retired—his duties com- 
pelling him to be out on the circuit 
almost continually. This club opened 
its regular shooting season June 19— 
shooting every Sunday until Novem- 
ber. Some excellent prizes have been 
procured—including several high-grade 
guns and a number of merchandise 
specials. 


— 
> 


Writinc from Lincoln, Neb., Chief 
Game Warden Carter announces a 
tournament of the Buffalo Bill Gun 
Club, to be held at North Platte, July 
18, 19 and 20. There will be $200 
added money and 2 valuable trophies 
one of which will be the Denver Post 
Cup. Details of W. S. Dolson, sec’y, 
North Platte, Neb. 

* * 








* 


A FEW weeks ago a great shooting 
battle took place at Mahanoy City, Pa., 
between Fred Coleman and Fen 
Cooper; it was a contest at 50 live 
birds for $500 a side and resulted in a 
victory for Coleman who scored 45 to 
his opponent’s 42. Conditions: 21 yds. 
rise; use of one barrel only; gun to be 
below elbow until bird was on wing. 
The match had been “talked up” for a 
long time and nearly 2,000 people wit- 
nessed the final outcome. 
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EDITORIAL. 





ANIMALS AND FIRE. 





It is well known that most animals 
are afraid of fire and will flee from it 
in terror. During a long experience 
among and observation of wild ani- 
mals, I have learned to trust a bright 
camp-fire as the surest and safest pro- 
tection against nocturnal prowlers. 
Wolves will circle within the glare but 
will never come close enough to do 
harm, if the fire be kept brightly burn- 
ing. The black bear, if left unmolested, 
will approach within a few rods, sit 
down composedly, and watch the glow- 
ing embers with, shall we call it, a look 
of fascinated curiosity upon his always 
expressive face; but let a flaming 
brand be hurled toward him and he 
instantly ambles off into the woods. 
The wild boar utters a grunt of 
startled wonder when coming sudden- 
ly into the glare of the camp-fire but 
quickly turns and hurries off with 
short and sharp grunts of fear. Apes, 
baboons, the chimpanzee, and nearly 
all members of the monkey tribe are 
similarly affected by the sight of fire 
at night; they always keep at a safe 
distance, but display excitement and 
fear by congregating in bands upon 
some neighboring hill or among the 
branches of the tallest trees, where, 
as long as the fire is kept brightly 
burning, they continue to make night 
hideous with weird chatter and blood 
curdling yells. Any of these curious 
beings, however, after associating with 
man for a time, soon learn the good 
things about fire and will quarrel for 
the warmest place beside a blazing 
camp-fire on a chilly night. 

Among domestic animals the horse 
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has perhaps the greatest terror of 
fire. In a burning stable he goes mad 
with fear and even his best loved mas- 
ter finds it extremely dangerous to 
approach him in his frenzy, extremely 
difficult and dangerous to lead him to 
a place of safety, and wholly useless 
to strive to soothe his transports of 
terror—finding it necessary at last to 
secure him in a place of safety, to pre- 
vent his madly returning to the place 
of his late peril. The dog is cool and 
seems always to retain his presence of 
mind, if we may so put it. He keeps 
his nose to the floor, where the air is 
purest, and sets himself calmly to find- 
ing his way out. Cats howl piteously, 
hiding their faces from the light and 
crouching in corners until smoke or 
flame terminates their cries. Birds 
seem to be hypnotized by fire and keep 
perfectly still; even the loquacious par- 
rot, in a fire, has nothing to say. Cows, 
like the dog, do not show alarm; they 
are easy to lead forth and often quiet- 
ly find their way out themselves. 


RUSS, VERSUS JAP. 








The assumption that American senti- 
ment was, at first, enthusiastic in favor 
of “the little brown men” in their war 
with great and aggressive Russia, is 
not in any way disparaging to Ameri- 
can impulse in general. But, now that 
the popular mind has had time to think 
—to weigh the probabilities and pos- 
sibilities of the future—it is com- 
mendable in every way to observe that 
American sentiment and feeling have 
assumed a more fair and neutral 
ground—brought about largely per- 
haps by the advice and example of 
America’s greatest sportsman, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

It is like us of Sports ArreLD—in 
deed, it is like. all of Chivalrous 
America—to love to get among the 
guns and approve the accurate eye and 
firm hand, and to laud the qualities 
and training that go to make brave 
and efficient soldiers of the smaller 
men and weaker nation. And if there 
should still remain a hope, in the popu- 
lar mind, that Russian arms should 
meet with ultimate and complete dis- 
aster, we may find, perhaps, a reason 
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for this feeling within the borders of 
Russia herself. Americans, in their 
deep love for liberty, their hatred of 
coercion and absolutism, look with de- 
testation upon the horrors of Siberia 
and the iron hand ever resting upon 
human freedom. 

Let Russia, then, look to the prog- 
ress of reform in these evils at home, 
rather than to directing her vast 
wealth and restless energies towards 
advancing Imperialism. Let her 
eagles fly jubilantly over a contented 
people within her own borders rather 
than being birds of prey abroad. Then 
she may in time merit that degree of 
sympathy which she now seems to ex- 
pect from democratic America. 

Still, it cannot be forgotten that 
Russia was ever the friend of America 
—even in her darkest and most peril- 
ous hour and even when it was inter- 
nationally unpopular to display’ a 
friendly attitude. Anglo-Saxon his- 
torians of the time insinuate that this 
display was the result of her hatred 
for her ancient enemy, Britain, rather 
than for any real love for free America. 
Perhaps it grew out of her hatred of 
rebellion in every form—always to be 
feared among her own people—and her 
position may have been taken as a men- 
ace to her own restless and discontent- 
ed millions. Any way, the fact remains 
and America cannot forget. Moreover, 
we cannot help but remember that 
Russia is a Christian country, and that 
Christianity (perhaps still in a some- 
what medieval form) gets closer to the 
administration of affairs in Russia and 
exerts a greater influence than it does 
upon the administrative circles of 
more advanced Britain or America. 
And while we are not disposed to 
adopt the views of the Christian Em- 
peror of Germany and call Japan “ The 
Yellow Peril,” still we note with satis- 
faction the American trend toward fair 
play, and trust that Americans all, 
while admiring and applauding the 
prowess and advancement of the little 
brown men of the East, will withhold 
that applause and sympathy when 
there ceases to be a corresponding 
progress in the direction of social ad- 
vancement and national probity and 
honor. Tuos. H. FRASER. 


AFIELD. 
SOME PERILS OF THE MADE-TO-ORDER. 





The discussion which was provoked 
by John Burroughs’ article in the 
Allantic Monthly last spring was an eye- 
opener to the reading public interested 
in natural history. Whether we agree 
with Mr. B. in his criticisms of Mr. 
Long or not, we must confess that 
much that is misleading or at least 
inaccurate has been palmed off upon 
the unsuspecting as Nature literature 
in the last few years. It was to be 
expected that some shoddy goods 
should be put out along with that 
which was all wool and a yard wide: a 
good thing always begets counterfeits. 
With all charity for the ill-informed 
and the inaccurate, we can’t believe 
that, in this department of the world’s 
thought, enthusiasm and fine writing 
will ever take the place of a clear and 
attractive statement of fact. The mar- 
ket will never be overstocked with 
books like “ Wake Robin ”—books true 
to the facts, first and last; books that 
are, however, more than catalogues or 
encyclopedias of dry statements, but 
have in them the power to lead the 
reader beyond a study of their pages 
into a study of the life that they tell 
about. Maurice Thompson’s essays, 
especially his “By-ways and Bird 
Notes,” have the same _ indefinable 
charm, the same aroma of the fields 
and woods, the same subtle power that 
“Wake Robin” has. Books and mag- 
azine articles of this grade cannot 
become too numerous; we can only 
wish that their name were legion. 

One popular yet often objectionable 
form in which these bits of natural his- 
tory are dished up, is the story. Tales 
of all imaginable animals, from Ursus 
horridus to Acanthus lectularia, are 
flavored and served to a hungry if not 
a discriminating public. Observe as 
closely as we please, we cannot put our- 
selves into the places of these animals 
without injecting into the story more 
of our own personality than we do of 
real natural history. Many stories of 


this class are works of the imagination, 
pure and simple, and should be given 
to the public as such; properly labeled 
they will do no harm. 

The question that arises in the mind 
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of the serious reader on perusing a new 
Nature book is not, Does the writer 
agree with me? It is rather Does he 
state his case so as to make no false 
impressions as to the facts? As we 
come gradually to have a more thor- 
ough understanding of Nature and her 
ways, we will have less and less char- 
ity for the man who dares to misrep- 
resent her, either through ignorance 
or intention. The writer of a recent 
popular book dealing with Blue Grass 
Kentucky uses language like this: 
“ And the starling, fluttering over the 
clover fields, swears fealty to his mate 
by the crimson on his wings.” The 
real starling is not a resident of Ken- 
tucky; if the author meant the red- 
winged blackbird (called the starling 
in some localities) he ought to have 
known that it does not nest in the 
clover field but is, at the mating sea- 
son, strictly a bird of the swamps. It 
is possible that the writer meant the 
bobolink. The latter bird does the flut- 
tering all right, and moreover nests in 
the clover fields, but he has no crimson 
on his wings; the nearest approach be- 
ing what the ornithologists call ochra- 
ceous-buff—a far cry from crimson. 
Perhaps the gentleman’s excuse is that 
his knowledge was second-hand. Most 
likely he thought it would sound nicer 
to toss in a bird or two—to give a 
kind of rural atmosphere, you know; 
that it did not make much difference 
just what bird it was, just so there 
was a bird; he may be one of those 
Americans who are more familiar with 
the sky-lark than with the meadow- 
lark, better acquainted with the book- 
worm than the caterpillar: Contrast 
with it Jas. Lane Allen’s references to 
the cardinal and the Kentucky warbler 
in his “ Butterflies ” and “ A Kentucky 
Cardinal.” Mr. Allen is too much of 
an artist to drag his birds into the 
centre of the stage, to show off their 
pretty ways or fine voices before an 
admiring public; as well as too much 
of a naturalist to bring them to our 
notice in any but a natural manner: 
his birds behave modestly, quietly, and 
above all naturally. 

The more definite the allusion to 
Nature and her children, the more 
likely to attract the attention of the 


discriminating reader; the more accu- 
rate the reference, the more convin- 
cing it will be. Vagueness destroys 
the interest. I remember a case to the 
point: a certain very learnéd gentle- 
man was to lecture before a county 
teachers’ institute in an Ohio town on 
some topic connected with Nature 
study. ‘The audience came and took 
their seats promptly, pleasant anticipa- 
tions written on every face; a wave of 
surprise that was half disappointment 
swept over the room as the people 
noticed the statement of his subject in 
the programme. It was Lessons from 
the Flower. The time was early 
August and flowers were plentiful but 
he seemed to prefer the indefinite 
imaginary “flower” to all the concrete 
petunias and pansies of the gardens or 
the early golden-rod and cardinal 
flower of the woods and swamps. As 
a consequence his remarks became so 
very vague and misty that they seemed 
to resolve themselves into a nebulous 
haze of ideas, which, as soon as he con- 
cluded, lifted and vanished into thin 
air, leaving his hearers none the richer 
nor wiser for the address. 

There is a vast deal that is really 
good material appearing now in the 
natural history departments of our 
magazines and journals; so much 
indeed that there is little excuse for 
reading any but the best. ‘The nearer 
we approach to Nature, the less the 
need for clap-trap and sensationalism, 
for Nature herself is always attractive. 
Let your writings smell of sassafras 
and pennyroyal, if you will—even fill 
them with the odor of the golden-rod 
or rag-weed—but keep far away the 
fumes of kerosene and the scent of old 
books. Jas. 8. CoMPToN. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 








A Texas MatcHMAKER. By Andy 
Adams. With illustrations by E. 
Boyd Smith. Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co., Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50. 
At the time of its appearance, some- 

thing like a year ago, well deserved 

praise was given this author’s first 
work, “The Log of a Cowboy”—by all 
means the best description ever pub- 
lished of life on the cattle trail, that 
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once great thoroughfare leading from 
Texas to the North and Northwest. 
Andy Adams, himself of the craft, 
wrote of his brother “ cowpunchers ” 
as he had known them—plain, everyday 
human beings with a human-like mix- 
ture of good and bad traits; and he 
described them with such an evident 
adherence to accuracy that the char- 
acters drawn were recognized by hun- 
dreds of readers as pen portraits of 
old-time associates on the ranch and 
trail. Now we have been given a 
companion volume, depicting as faith- 
fully a different phase of the beef-rais- 
ing industry, as prosecuted in the mes- 
quite and live oak regions along the 
Nueces River in the ’70s. At that day 
and time the country lying between 
San Antonio, Corpus Christi and the 
Rio Grande, was wholly owned or con- 
trolled by the petty “cattle kings,” 
owners of from 5,000 to five or six 
times that number of cattle each. 
Their ranches were widely separated— 
necessarily so, that there might be 
ample subsistence for the herds—and 
to visit a nearest neighbor meant a 
ride of certainly 10, and possibly 20 or 
40 miles. across the fenceless prairies. 
Under such conditions, and with the 
further handicap that many of the 
ranchers and the majority of their em- 
ployes were Mexicans, it would seem 
that social gatherings or general 
merry-makings were out of the ques- 
tion; but the frontiersman has always 
been found competent to get a due 
share of enjoyment from life, in spite 
of unfavorable surroundings. To the 
writer of these lines, Andy Adams’ de-- 
scription of the “high old times” at 
Shepherd’s Ferry—the dances and 
tournaments, and the San Jacinto Day 
festivities—recalls many similar jolli- 
fications, coincidental as to time and 
practically so as to locality. The in- 
frequency of these chances for social 
relaxation added immeasureably to 
their importance and general joyous- 
ness: there were no ennuied wall- 
flowers at the dancing floors, no tailor- 
created semblance of manhood forc- 
ing a languid show of interest in the 
riding, roping and lance contests. Six 
months or more in the saddle for the 
men, young and old, and for the ladies 
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a similar period of loneliness at some 
isolated ranch, had whetted to a wire 
edge their hunger for recreation, and 
the more strenuous the fun the better 
it suited them. 

A book by the author of “ The Log 
of a Cowboy ” must needs be technical, 
and so he tells us of the everyday 
routine of ranch life, from the brand- 
ing of calves to their delivery as four- 
year-old steers for driving northward 
or shipping from the Gulf ports. Work- 
ing the outlying range on the annual 
round-ups, breaking geldings for saddle 
stock, digging wells in the parched bed 
of the Nueces to provide water for the 
cattle in time of drouth, hunting down 
and killing the superannuated bulls— 
the drones of the ranch—always some- 
thing to busy the white herders and 
Mexican vaqueros; something to take 
the “squeak” out of new saddles and 
keep their rawhide or maguey lariats 
free from kinks. 

The best drawn character in the 
book is Lance Lovelace, the old 
ranchero, jealous in all things of the 
reputation of Las Palomas, his little 
kingdom, and especially desirous that 
its sons should remove from the ranch 
a “hoodoo” of thirty years’ standing 
by marrying and rearing families. The 
schemes and machinations of this 
venerable matchmaker are amusing 
by reason of their earnestness, and he 
has the reader’s sympathy when his 
plans miscarry through adverse cir- 
cumstance. His old maid sister, Jean, 
is a wholly lovable character, and the 
half-dozen young ladies who figure in 
the story are typical daughters of the 
Southwest—coy, impulsive and alto- 
gether charming, drawn to the life by 
a pen artist whose opportunities for 
observing their witching ways must 
have been as ample as his memory is 
retentive and unfailing. 

A valuable feature of this book is 
the casually given insight of the re- 
lations which existed between the 


American ranchers and their neigh- 
bors, associates and servants of Castil- 
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ian descent. The ceremonious woo- 
ing of Juana Leal, of the household of 
Las Palomas, by Don Blas Travino, 
and the successful efforts to win her 
for Fidel Trujillo, a vaquero in the 
“matchmaker’s ” employ, is in itself a 


will displease the average reader only 
by reason of its unsatisfactory ending. 
Perhaps had the hero, Tom Quirk, been 
wholly a creation of the author’s brain, 
better success would have rewarded his 
lovemaking; but the writer who holds 








FIELD PLAY AT ‘LAS PALOMAS,”’—‘“ Giving the bull’s tail a twist round theJpommel_ot 
his saddle, the Mexican turned him end for end,”’ 


Illustration from “ A Texas Matchmaker.” 


Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





romance worth the reading, though it 
argues that the compliance of a Mexi- 
can padre may be won by the mere 
building of a stone chapel. 

As a story, “A Texas Matchmaker’ 


? 


closely to fact in depicting characters, 
as well as incidents and surroundings, 
is handicapped by limitations unknown 
to those who deal solely with facile and 
flowery fiction. S. D. Barnes. 
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LitTtLeE MircHetit: The Story of a 
Mountain Squirrel. By Margaret 
W. Morley. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago; 1904. Price, $1.25. 

This author has not mistaken her 
calling or her field; and, by this de- 
lightful story of 230 pages and 12 ex- 
pressive and interesting illustrations, 
adds new security to a merited place 
in the admiration and affection of the 
juvenile world. As if gathering her 
youthful audience about her, she nar- 
rates the life-history of a little squir- 
rel, in language easily understood by 
the very youngest and alluring and in- 
structive to all. Probable inquiries or 
interrogative thoughts are answered 
in a pleasing conversational way that 
does much toward the encouragement 
of self-reliance in the youthful mind; 
while the clever art that makes the 
auditor a party in theme and story 
must hold such auditor’s unflagging in- 
terest to the end. 


——— 


“WONDERLAND 1904.” 





“Wonderland” again appears be- 
fore the public to call attention to the 
wonders of North Dakota, Montana 
and Washington and the north Pacific 
coast lands of our Republic, and is 
again edited by Olin D. Wheeler, 
whose work we have never hesitated 
to praise. 

The Haunts of Wild Game; 

The Lignite Coal Area in North Da- 
kota; 

The Yellowstone Park; 

Irrigation in the Northwest; 

The Travels of Lewis and Clark— 

These are the topics discussed in 
this book of 120 pages, illustrated with 
perhaps 200 pictures of the best class. 
Copies of paintings, half-tones from 
photographs, drawings by well-known 
artists, maps, and all the devices that 
speak to the eye are used without stint. 
The book is one that cannot be read 
in a moment. It should be read before 
one undertakes the trip on the “ North 
Coast Limited,” and, as the train 
glides swiftly toward the western 
shores, it will be of double interest as 
a guide and expositor. 

Such pictures as those of the Green 
River in Washington, the Red Rock 
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Cafion and the Yellowstone Arch 
Bridge at the Upper Falls are not 
excelled in any work of the printer; 
the views of the Geysers are the Gey- 
sers at their best, and the showing of 
the industrial features of the country 
makes a direct appeal to those who 
are longing to seek new homes. 

The book is full of accurate infor- 
mation—not of the yellow journal 
kind. Mr. Wheeler means a dollar 
when he says $1.00; he gives the en- 
quirer something definite to base his 
enquiries upon. 

Not one of the current magazines 
contains for the novice one-fifth of the 
interesting matter that can be had in 
“Wonderland” by sending 6 cents in 
stamps to A. M. Cleland, G. P. A., 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn., to defray the mailing expense. 
We hardly feel called upon to urge any 
one to do this: those who have been 
reading “Wonderland” before will 
want every number as it appears. We 
have to say to others only this: that 
Sports AFIELD stakes its own reputa- 
tion as a judge of good things upon its 
statement that “ Wonderland” has no 
superior in its line. 





TWELVE YEARS ON A WHEEL. 





In 1892, after several weeks of in- 
termittent struggles with high-frame 
wheels in a stone-walled cellar, I man- 
aged to learn enough of the art of rid- 
ing a bicycle to warrant the purchase 
of one of the then new safeties, and 


became the owner of a Columbia pneu-_ 


matic-tired machine, weighing, with 
guards and brake, about 45 Ibs. The 
first time out I ran into a tramway car, 
grazing the rear end and escaping with 
slight injuries from what might easily 
have been a fatal mix-up. After that 
it was for some weeks my practice to 
dismount and walk across every car- 
track. As the nervous strain disap- 
peared, and the furious onslaughts of 
astonished dogs became less discon- 
certing, the pleasure of the exercise 
seemed constantly to increase. Since 


1892 I have never failed to ride my 
wheel in all my daily trips to the city 
and back when possible. 

The climate of Colorado, east of the 
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ACHIEVES RESULTS! 


Some Recent Winnings: 


SIX out of NINE Missouri-Kansas 
Inter-State Team Matches. 
EFFECTIVE one SUPERIOR 
Junction City, Kans., May 3 to 6. 
IN State Event at Live Birds. IN 
THE HANDS State Championship at Targets. QUALITY. 
Lefever Gun Event. 


yd 7 BEAUTIFUL 
AMATEURS Americus, Ga., April 27 and 28. a 


First and Second Amateur Averages. 


AND ; 80 per cent. of all contestants APPEARANCE. 
EXPERTS using Peters Shells. PERFECT 


Colambus, Neb., May 19. SHOOTING 
ALIKE. 100 Target Event, Score 96. 7 


York, Pa., May 16 to 21. 
First Amateur Average. 
Pennsylvania State Championship. 


|. ; AMMUNITION THAT 
| 
} 
’ 


Peters Shells won the Amateur Championship of 
the United States in 1903, 


The Peters Cartridge Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Eastern Branch: 98 Chambers St., New York. T. H. KELLER, Mer. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ills. F, B, Chamberlain Co., 7 to 9 North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pacific Hardware and Steel Co., San Francisco, Calif. Charles G. Grubb, 507 Wood S8t., Pittsburg, Pa. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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mountains, is such that the use of the 
bicycle is scarcelyinterrupted through- 
out the year. One of my neighbors 
said one spring that he had ridden 
every day but three during the last 
five months. I estimate that the sum 
total of my mileage on pneumatic tires 
is at least 20,000 miles. There are few 
forms of outdoor exercise that have so 
strong a hold upon their devotees. 
The amount withheld from the reve- 
nues of the tramway companies—per- 
haps $600 or $700—is not to be 
weighed against the beneficial effect 
of constant and regular, and temper- 
ate, exercise; on the contrary, the two 
are to be put into the balance on the 
same side of the scales, and if there 
is anything to offset them upon the 
other side, I have yet to hear of it. 
In the early history of the pneumatic 
safety is written the tale of a wonder- 
ful craze for burning up the road on 
18-lb. machines, winning century 


badges, racing like a lot of lunatics 
against time and against the laws of 
health and sense, and in every way giv- 
ing up to the desire to be as crazy as 


every one else. The days of the ex- 
cursionist on wheels are passed away; 
the man who uses the wheel, in Colo- 
rado at least, is one who would not 
know what to do without it. For ex- 
ample, the trip home and back at noon 
can be made in 24 minutes, allowing 
20 minutes for lunch, you are back to 
your work in 45 minutes. The time, 
when you use the tramway lines, is 
never less than an hour, and it is often 
the case that you are 20 or 30 minutes 
going one way. 

In my experience as a bicycle rider 
I have always found it a positive relief 
to leave the office, no matter how tired 
in back and limbs, and to take my seat 
in the saddle for a trip to my home. 
The weight of the body is taken off the 
feet and the exercise of working the 
pedals is a change that rests the 
ankles. I do not doubt that to sit in 
an automobile would be even more of 
a rest, at first, but the use of the 
bicycle gives the rider a set of muscles 
and a lung power that is in inverse 
proportion to those of the automobil- 
ist. The longer you ride in an auto, 
the more rotund you become, and at 
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last you are physically below the aver- 
age. That a man may locomote en- 
tirely in automobiles or street-cars and 
still get enough exercise is possible; 
but it is solely a matter of what he 
does for a living or what he does for 
exercise. As a rule, few men take any 
unnecessary exercise; they are natur- 
ally inclined to loaf to the best of 
their ability, and such muscle as may 
be developed at tennis or golf or in 
occasional fishing and hunting trips is 
not of the kind that is always ready 
for use. 

There is no fun in trying to ride in 
all kinds of weather—in storms of dust 
or seas of mud or snow,and slush. 
The man who has very much respect 
for his wheel or his own dignity will 
have the line drawn somewhere on this 
side of such extremes. To ride with- 
out an overcoat when the thermometer 
is at 20 degrees is not harmful, but it 
looks to the man on the sidewalk like 
the last resort. There is such a thing 
as a due regard for one’s strength and 
patience when you have to choose be- 
tween facing a storm that exhausts 
you and fills your eyes with microbes 
and dried bacilli and only puts a nickel 
into your pocket. If you would get 
the most good from a wheel, use it 
with as much discretion as you would 
a horse. 

Who has read one of Allan Eric’s 
stories of Through the Adirondacks on 
a Wheel or Down the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal without at once planning 
a trip a-wheel in the hope of seeing 
for himself some of the phases of hu- 
man nature and some of the beauties 
of the unexplored corners of the land 
that never come to those who ride by 
rail and over routes from which every- 
thing of interest removes when it can 
remove. In the days to come, when 
you are too old to take such trips, how 
much you will treasure the work that 
your Kodak has done to perpetuate 
their memories. The picture of your 
best girl—the best that ever lived— 
leaning against the wheel you gave 
her the day you stood together in the 
pathway bordered with mountain vio- 
lets and feathery ferns, will bring 
again to your eyes the light that was 
in her face when you asked her to 

















